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The Silly Session 


O N Tuesday next, Parliament will assemble for a short special session. 

Its business will be concerned, not with the crisis of Europe, not 
with the urgent problems of relations with Russia, not with Britain’s 
unsolved economic problems, not with defence, not with the gathering 
storm in Malaya. All these are questions of weight and emergency, but 
except for incidental mention, nothing will be heard of them while the 
Commons sits for its ten-day ritual. That solemn observance. will be 
concerned simply and solely with the passage through the Commons, in 
the second of the three successive sessions stipulated in the Parliament 
Act of 1911, of the Government’s new Parliament Bill, which was rejected 
by the House of Lords in June. There is no need to put any gloss on 
this devious process. Much as the Labour Party’s intellectuals would like 
to fan into flames the old issue of “ Peers versus the People,” it remains 
so much incombustible dead wood. The point of the silly session is not 
to settle, once and for all, the part which a revised Second Chamber 
should be allowed to play in a modern democracy ; it is a mere device 
for procuring against any threat of opposition the passage of the Steel Bill 
by the spring of 1950. 

Thus the special session is the first active step in anticipation of the 
general election which must take place, at the latest, by that time. The 
Labour Party’s election programme in 1945 included the nationalisation 
of the steel industry, and the more moderate members of the Government 
have been regretting its appearance ever since. It is true that the Prime 
Minister has since reiterated the Government’s intention of taking the 
“relevant portions” of the industry into public ownership. But the 
omission of the Steel Bill from the legislative programme of the session 
which technically closes on Monday showed that two years later it still 
lacked the knowledge or the courage todo so. The draftsmen were then 
sent away to revise their palimpsests, but postponement could only be 
had at a price. That price, on the insistence of Mr Bevan and other 
keepers of the left-wing conscience, was a revision of the Parliament Act 
to reduce the Lords’ powers of delay, and to ensure the passage, by early 
1950, of the Government’s Steel Bill—when they had decided what it 
ought to contain. 

Historians. in the future will point to the contrast between the Govern- 
ment’s obstinate refusal to allow the Commons to be recalled during the 
period of mounting economic crisis during the summer recess last year, 
and its insistence this summer on recalling Parliament, not to conduct 
urgent business, but to secure the token nationalisation of the steel 
industry in eighteen months’ time. The process could hardly be more 
wasteful or more undignified. For nothing that the Government does 
in the next fortnight, or indeed in the next year and a half, can disturb 
the simple truth that the next election, if it is held in 1950, will decide 
whether steel nationalisation is to be put into operation.. If a Socialist 
Government is returned, it will presumably have an Act on the. Statute 
Book which can be put immediately into effect ; if it is defeated, the new, 
Government will presumably repeal the Act. 

Perhaps the party managers feel that, shrewdly handled, here is an issue, 
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capable of arousing the electorate. But it is hard to imagine 
it as a burning question, even when it is dressed up with all 
the rousing overtOmes of “steel barons” and “ backwoods 
peefs ” conspiring together to defeat the popular will. Indeed, 
co far as the shifting vote is concerned, the reverse is more 
likely to be true. The next eighteen months are unlikely, on 
balance, to bring any material relief to Britain’s economic situa- 
tion— indeed, the receipt of the second instalment of Marshall 
Aid (which cannot be counted on as a certainty) is itself a pre- 
condition of economic stability next year. The year 1950 itself 
will be uncomfortably close to the approaching end of American 
assistance, and it will bring a fuller realisation than exists today 
of the hard responsibilities of economic independence, unaided 
by the United States. The period before the election ought to 
be spent in sober preparation for these responsibilities. 


Instead, the Government is evidently determined to proceed 
with the nationalisation of an industry which, whatever its past 
and present shortcomings, is playing a vital role in Britain’s 
economic recovery. To suppose that this can be accomplished 
without serious risk of affecting the output of steel and the 
smooth operation of the metal using trades—whose contribution 
to the export drive is vital—is self-deception. And the lament- 
able fact is that the more moderate elements in the Cabinet 
appear to share these fears. If they could be rid of their own 
creature, they would give deep sighs of relief. But it is now 
fastened upon them ; the unbroken party front must, it seems, 
be preserved, even at the sacrifice of wiser counsels of policy. 
The calculations of the radical wing is presumably that a 
demonstration of extreme Socialism will win more votes than 
it will lose. But that is doubtful, as Mr Morrison almost 
certainly realises. The formal passage of the Steel Bill may 
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well be paraded as a personal triumph by Mr Bevan ; but that 
astute politician (competing with Mr Dalton for the leadership © 
of the left wing of the party) has done all ‘the ‘damiage that 
can be done to the Labour Party’s.appeal to the floating vote, 

Perhaps thes¢ discussions of the legislative time-table are 
doubly theoretical, for while there is still a presumption 
that Parliament will run its full course, there is no guarantee 
that it will do so. On some calculations (they appear to have 
been in the minds of certain Ministers in their consultations 
with constituents during the recess) there might be a balance 
of advantage in holding the election next year, rather than in 
1950. The second instalment of Marshall Aid will be secure, 
and the third only contingent. The prospects of success at 
the polls at the end of a full Parliamentary term might look 
less certain. Admittedly, there would then be further delay 
in the passage of the Parliament Bill and the Steel Bill. 
Whatever the Government’s decision may be, one thing is 
already certain. For the next eighteen months, if Parlia- 
ment runs to its full-term, the shadow of the approaching 
election will be increasingly evident in every decision of policy 
that is taken. The right decisions on economic policy will be 
tempered by their supposed reactions on the electorate. The 
struggle for power between the two wings of the party will 
become more acute. The rigour of economic adversity will — 
be softened, as far as possible, in the interest of vote-getting. 
Such a prospect, coupled with the superficiality of the special, 
session, is not a very satisfactory portent of a healthy political 
life in Britain, confronted by critical issues at home and 
abroad. It will take all the honesty and realism of Ministers 
who are capable of wider views to insist on a policy to fit the 
times. 


The Reward of Work 


OWER is pleasant in its exercise and irksome in its 

responsibilities. So at least it must have appeared this 
week to some of the delegates at the Trades Union Congress 
at Margate, for they have been confronted with rough and 
unpleasing truths. Whatever private and public reservations 
the General Council may have had, the ramrod personality 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer left no room for doubt 
about the course of duty which lies before responsible trade 
unionists. In his speech on Tuesday he pointed out, with 
the clarity of a judge directing a criminal jury, the urgent 
need for higher productivity to restore Britain’s economic in- 
dependence and raise its standard of living. He killed (once 
and for all, if human words have any staying power) one of 
labour’s most cherished dreams—that wage increases can be 
paid for, not through inflation but out of profits—by pointing 
out that if British corporation profits were slashed by a quarter, 
it would mean an average addition of only four pennies in 
the pound to wages and salaries. Anyone with a head for 
arithmetic could have arrived at that answer long ago; it is 
to be h6ped that the union movement will accept from Sir 
Stafford Cripps what they have refused in the past to accept 
from the evidence. 

The review of the economic situation issued by the General 
Council of the TUC (which was adopted on Thursday by a 
majority of 5 to 2) is a less courageous statement. Most of it 
is accurate and unexceptionable ; yet it reveals one disagreeable 
aspect of union thinking—the willingness of the TUC to 
share in the glory of any governmental measure (such as 
social insurance or the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act), 
which is popular with organised labour, and its hesitation 
in endorsing any measure of a Socialist government which is 
likely to be unpopular with the workers. Thus the General 


Council takes great credit for its tremulous stand on wage 
increases after the White Paper of February ; but criticises 
the Government like a schoolmistress for such mild disinfla- 
tionary measures as the withdrawal of the clothing subsidies, 
and the increases of duty on drink and tobacco. A painful 
economic situation, it seems, should be allowed to inflict pain 
only on those who did not support labour. For labour, the 
claim is for the greatest possible increase in real wages. 
Despite these limitations, however, this report is a sensible 
application to trade union problems of the Chancellor’s policy. 


.It points out that six months is too short a time in which to 


judge its effects and that official restrictions or voluntary 
limitation of prices have in fact been effective. But even so, 
the report does not conceal the fact that, while the TUC will 
support the Government in its attempt to attain economic 
stability and to increase productivity, trade unionists are still 
more determined upon a larger slice than on a larger cake. 
The speakers who followed Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday 
completely ignored his arguments which connected a higher 
standard of living with a higher volume of output. This 
unimaginative response to the Chancellor’s speech shows how 
strongly established is the illusion that there is some alternative 
way of raising real wages than by extra output. Sir Stafford 
declared that he was in favour of using more brain, rather 
than more muscle, in increasing the volume of output—by 
improved methods, by better use of existing factories and 
machinery and, in the modern jargon, by “ redeployment.” 
Perhaps this underrates the increase in output which could be 
secured by greater and longer physical work, apd overrates the 
potentialities of improved management. But only by one means 
or the other is real improvement possible. 

The share of manual labour in the national income has 
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remained remarkably constant over the past three generations. 
Dr Kalecki has calculated that between 1880 and 1935 it 
varied only between 40.8 per cent and 43.7 per cent of the total, 
and later researches have shown that even during the exceptional 
circumstances of the second world war this ratio changed only 
in a minor degree, The high command of labour deduces from 
this fact that, in the past, any efforts of theirs to raise the 
level of money wages have resulted in a raising of profits, thus 
keeping the relation of wages to the national income almost 
constant. But if profits are keptunder restraint, the economis:s 
of the TUC see a very good chance of increasing the real share 
of labour. It is partly this analysis—dubious though it is— 
rather than feeling of national urgency which has led them to 
urge a policy of wages stabilisation upon the unions. The TUC 
is not as ingenuous as it sometimes appears, and from the first 
it translated the terms of the White Paper into a policy for 
higher real wages and in this it had the full support of the 
Congress. That they are betraying the prospects of a higher 
standard of living for the working class, by quarrelling over 
the crumbs instead of baking a larger cake, does not seem to 
have occurred to them. 

The delegates will disperse from Margate, primed with the 
importance of raising productivity—though so long as two 
million of the population are employed in central and local 
government, it will hardly be possible to admit the Chancelior’s 
claim that there are no more resources of manpower to throw 
in to increase preduction, Yet this emphasis on productivity 
constitutes a great advance over the thinking of previous con- 
gresses. To translate this into effective action at the bench, 
however, is a profoundly difficult task, which must somehow 
overcome the pressure of union branches, and of the many 
millions of workers who, though they do not go to meetings 
or read union magazines, have a clear idea that the job of 
their representatives is to increase the size of their pay packet. 
To them, the TUC’s new-found desire to demonstrate its 
responsibility by initiating research and education in the union 
movement, and to co-operate with the Government and 
management, may well seem a strange perversion of the simple- 
minded ends for which the unions were formed and for which 
the majority of members still support them. 

It is paradoxical that the advocates of a planned economy 
should belong to the same political party as the exponents of 
freedom in an area where control is most vital to effective 
national planning. Without a wages policy (and a profits 
policy) the calculations of any Central Planning Board must 
be reduced to mere guesswork and eatn for it the unkindly 
sobriquet of the Society of Hypothecaries. The present local 
anesthetic that is being applied to wages and profits is no 
substitute for the operation which could re-fashion the struc- 
ture of British industry, and redress the unbalance between 
the essential and the less essential trades. But before con- 
demning this or any future government for not undertaking 
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major surgery, it is as well to be clear about the difficulties’ 
which it presents. 

The greatest problem, inherent in the principle of collective 
bargaining, is the irrational structure of wages in different 
industries and in different trades within an industry. The chaos 
is due not to economic theory but to economic history—to 
degrees of skill, to the relative strength of union organisations, 
and to the ability of an industry according to whether it was 
sheltered or not to pay. The distribution of wages among 
different trades and industries bears little more than’ an 
accidental relation to their national importance. Moreover, 
differences in wage levels, once firmly established, tend to 
perpetuate themselves and acquire a permanent social signifi- 
cance. When this is combined with the remarkable immobility 
of the British worker (who has usually been prepared to stay 
at a low wage in a depressed industry rather than move to 
an expanding area somewhere else), it is not surprising that 
the classic theory of prosperous industry attracting the labour 
which obsolescent industry expels should never have been 
more than very approximately true in Britain. 

The various theories. aimed at correcting this are discussed 
in the third of the PEP studies.* It separates three strands 
of opinion about a wages policy. The first is the doctrinaire 
planning (cn Russian lines) of a permanent correlation of wages 
with the economic plan ; the second, the provision of a centrally 
co-ordinated system of incentives to attract labour where it 
is most needed ; and the third is the short-term solution, at 
present under trial, of resisting unregulated increases in wages. 
All of these plans, or a synthesis of them, may break down 
for various reasons. First, above a reasonable level of sub- 
sistence, wages are not the only and perhaps not the most 
important factor in determining a workman’s choice of job ; 
questions of location, amenity and social cachet are often so 
important in the mind of the worker that wage differentials 
would have to be very great indeed to overcome them. 
Secondly, the application of any policy to replace the present 
makeshift one would imply the abandonment of collective 
bargaining and by threatening the dcminance of the trade 
unions would arouse their undying opposition. Thirdly, the 
creation of a logical wages system, unless it were carried out 
in a period of severe slump, would involve raising wages in 
the undermanned industries and would increase the pressure 
for wage increases in other industries. That, indeed, has been 
happening ever since the war. Finally, who would have the 
necessary power, courage and support to implement a drastic 
wages policy ? Only some resolute combination of employers, 
the unions and the Government could achieve it, and the 
chances of such a partnership can be dismissed at once. 

Whatever the possibilities of education and research within 
the union movement, and the development of a sense of greater 


* British Trades Unionism. Six Studies by PEP 
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responsibility among its leaders, trade unionism can only remain 
a voluntary movement if it continues to settle the reward of 
labour by the give and take of collective bargaining. This 
fact gives the question of productivity its contemporary signifi- 
cance. Only if increases in earnings can be associated with 
increases in production, can there be any hope of correlating 
effort and reward. But this in itself presumes a change of 
thinking within the unions. The effect of union pressure over 
the last decades has been to assess the workman less upon his 
individual merit and more as one of a mass. The gap between 
the skilled and unskilled worker has become steadily narrower 
because the pressure of big unions representing general labour 
has forced the lower level of wages upward, and the rewards 
of skill and effort have relatively diminished. Time rates and 
the guaranteed week are still as important as payment by results 


in many industries and the effect of unionism has often been 
to deaden any competitive spirit among the workmen. . 

This is the core of the problem. Behind all the exhortation 
and conferences, the joint boards and the committees, the only 
way to elicit a high rate of production, in industrial processes 
at least, is a system by which deft and energetic workers 
(or groups of workers) can earn more real wealth while the 
lazy and the incompetent earn less. In British firms where 
this principle has been maintained, the rate of production can 
compare with any in the world. The Victorian age had 
definable, if rigid, standards in work as in morality ; until its 
clear distinction between good and bad reappears throughout 
British industry and is related to monetary reward, no 
propaganda and official encouragement will avail to increase 
productivity. 


Rally in China 


INCE the military successes obtained by the Chinese 
Communist armies early this year, there has been a dis- 
position im some quarters to write off the regime of President 
Chiang Kai-shek as a lost cause. The patient has appeared 
te be sinking rapidly and discussion has beem directed rather 
to the character of his heir than to his own chances of 
recovery. During the last month or so, however, the American 
dectors by the bedside have been administering injections of 
such potency that the presumed corpse has been showing signs 
of renewed vitality; there have also been signs that the 
patient’s own constitution is somewhat tougher than was 
generally supposed and will not easily give up the ghost. Kuo- 
mintang China is still a very sick man, but there are grounds 
for questioning the recent statement of an observer of Chinese 
affairs that “ail realistic political speculation now begins with 
the assumption of a final Nationalist military defeat.” 

The currency reform which has been taken in hand is the 
first really scrious attempt to tackle the riot of inflation 
made by the Chinese Government since the Chinese dollar 
began to get out of control under pressure of the Japanese 
invasion. Whereas China’s last great monetary reform was 
planned with the advice of a British expert, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, this one—as is natural in the changed circumstances of 
the time—is being carried out with American advice and 
financial backing. A Nanking decree of August rgth announced 
the establishment of a controlled gold standard’“ gold yuan ” 
with 100 per cent reserve cover convertible, “ under control,” 
into foreign exchange. The new yuan is to be worth 25 cents 
in American currency and will be exchanged for 3 million fap: 
or Chinese dollars of the old inflated currency. The primary 
object of this reform is to stabilize China’s finances, revive 
production and provide definite rates for foreign exchange. A 
secondary object is to render useless the large amounts of fap: 
held by the Communists (in addition to their own LA or 
Liberated Areas currency), which has hitherto been used by 
them for secret buying of commodities in Government-con- 
trolled areas or purchase of American dollars on the black 
market. 

How far this currency reform proves effective will depend 
on the degree to which its various provisions are administra- 
tively enforced, and the story of. economic controls in China 
has not been such as to give rise. to an easy optimism on the 
subject. Yet there are signs of an altogether unwonted resolu- 
tion in grasping the nettle. The Americans, with memories 
still fresh of the misuse of Unrga aid to China and of earlier 
American attempts at economic assistance, are concerning them- 
selves with the details of the new financial measures in a Manner 
which suggests that the grosser forms. of corruption will no 
longer be overlooked ; .a Sino-American committee. with three 
Chinese..and..two..American..members..has been. formed _.to 


administer the American funds which have been voted by 
Congress. Converging with this American pressure, the 
reformist group within the Kuomintang has been active in 
demanding a financial overhaul as an essential condition of the 
struggle against the Communists. General Li Tsung-jen, who 
was elected Vice-President by the National Assembly contrary 
to the wishes of Chiang Kai-shek, is reported to have refused 
to take up his office unless a successful start were made with 
currency reform. President Chiang has responded to this 
agitation by appointing his eldest son, General Chiang Ching- 
kuo to enforce the currency law in Shanghai, and the latter 
has hinted in a speech that measures will now have to be taken 
against persons hitherto immune from the application of 
economic controls. Some very privileged fish will no doubt 
still succeed in slipping through the net, but it seems possible 
that the meshes are this time going to be drawn closer than they 
have ever been before. 


Closely linked with the new fight against monetary inflation 
is the scheme for applying part of the American assistance funds 
directly to rural rehabilitation under joint Sino-American super- 
vision, which in this case also is to take the form of control 
by a commission with three Chinese and two American 
members. This move, as indicated in The Economist of 
September 4th, is the first real counter-attack on the Com- 
munist political offensive among the Chinese peasantry. The 
Communist exploitation of agrarian land-hunger has at least 
forced one thought into official minds in Nanking and Washing- 
ton: that the Chinese peasant matters, that he is indeed the 
most important factor in the civil war. Unless and until the 
opponents of Communism in China can show the villager that 
they have the will and capacity to do something for him, and 
not merely talk about it, Communism will continue to extend 
its hold on the Chinese countryside. But, with the funds 
available and a definite policy for spending them, much can 
be done to provide attractions alternative to the Communist 
programme and the beginnings of a‘mew deal for the peasant 
without the threat of the kolkhoz which futks behind the shop 
window of Communist promises. ae, 


Certainly, if the Nanking leaders and their American advisers 
have any skill at all in co-ordinating propaganda with their 
administrative measures, recent events in Europe should have 
placed some strong cards in their hands. The agrarian policy 
now being promoted by the Cominform in Eastern Europe has 
already made nonsense of the assurances of yesterday that the 
aim of the Communist-directed land reforms was to give land 
to the peasants in private ownership and that collectivisaiion 


was not intended, There can be no doubt that the ability of 


Communists to exploit peasant land-hunger as a revolutionary 
force depends on the peasant’s expectation of having land of 
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his own and on systematic concealment by Communists of 
their ulterior aims, But now that peasant ownership is being 
threatened in the “People’s Democracies” of Europe even 
sooner after the redivision of the land than it was in Russia, 
the cat is fairly out of the bag and the Chinese peasant may 
well be capable of recognising the animal if he can get a 
good view of it. The Chinese Communists continue loudly 
to assert that they have no object but to endow. peasant 
proprietors—in. Manchuria their radio even boasts of creating 
large farms operated by “ private capitalists ” on 20-year leases 
—but it must become increasingly difficult for them to square 
their programme with.the Cominform denunciations of Tito 
for allegedly pursuing similar agrarian policies. It is, of course, 
open to them to take Tito as their model, but how could they 
reconcile this with their proclaimed devotion to the Soviet 
Union and their present dependence on it for moral and 
material support ? 

Even without headaches over Tito, Chimese Communist 
agrarian policy seems to have run into heavy weather on the 
route southward, The Communists have apparently decided 
to suspend land reform in their areas of control in central 
China because this region “had not been sufficiently prepared 
for its enforcement” and to substitute a system of rent and 
interest reductions. It is complained that “ the political con- 
sciousness of the farmers had not been sufficiently awakened, 
with the result that there was a lack of confidence in the success 
of the revolution.” These difficulties suggest that the Com- 
munists find it harder going as they penetrate into what used 
to be “ Free China” during the war than it has been in Man- 
churia and those parts ot North China which were under effec- 
tive Japanese occupation and where, as a result, the structure of 
Chinese society was disrupted and the officials and propertied 
classes either fled or went over to the Japanese. There is 
indeed no reason to expect that a decisive Communist victory 
in North China would be automatically followed by similar 
success in the South within a short period. 

Nor have the Communists yet gained the upper hand in 
North China to an extent which enables them to emerge from 
guerrilla status and set up a geographically solid de facto state 
of their own, As long as they have not possession of Peiping, 
Tientsin, Taiyuan, Tsinan or Tsingtao, their control is still a 
patchwork affair. They have, however, now formed a North 
China People’s Government to combine the local Communist 
administrations in the five provinces of Hopei, Chahar, Shansi, 
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Shantung and Honan. An assembly of 528 delegates—Com-~ 
munists and fellow-travellers—is reported to have elected a 
council of 39 members, reserving 12. places for areas “ to’ be 
liberated in the future.” This regime is stated to be a fore- 
runner Of a People’s Government for all China, but it is worthy 
of note that in spite of the fairly good communications which 
the North China Communists have with Manchuria, no attempt 
has been made to amalgamate the new North China regime 
with the Communist administration of Manchuria and thus 
to create a more imposing political unit. It is not at all unlikely 
that the Soviet Union has no wish for such a development, 
even for the advancement of Communism in China, and 
Soviet policy is only too well aware, in China as in Europe, of 
the potential divergence between Communist and purely Soviet 
interests. The Soviet position in Manchuria is one of effective 
domination ; the country is almost encircled by Siberia, the 
Mongol People’s Republic, the Soviet Zone of Korea and the 
Soviet gateway guard in Port Arthur and Dairen ; the Russians 
also control the trunk railways. In North China the Soviet 
Union has no comparable means of pressure and dictation. 
Whatever Chinese Government might hold Manchuria would 
—thanks to the Yalta decree imposed on China in 1945—have 
to share power there with Russia; but, on the other hand, 
any Chinese Government of nationalist tendency, or sensitive 
to nationalist opinion in China as a whole, would inevitably 
try to enlarge its share at Russia’s expense. It is therefore 
in Russia’s interest to keep Manchuria as far as possible separ- 
ate from any Chinese authority, even a Communist one, set up 
to the south of the Great Wall. 

Meanwhile China misses a celebrated personality whose 
arrival via Siberia was expected with much excitement in 
Chinese. political quarters, General Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General ”—who has been perhaps better described 
as an “Old Testament Christian ”’—denounced the Nanking 
Government from North America several months ago and there 
has been speculation on the possibility of his forming a coalition 
with the Commuists and even eventually emerging as the 
leader of a “ third force” in China. Perhaps his old influence 
in North China would have been a valuable asset for the Com- 
munists ; perhaps he would have double-crossed them, as he 
double-crossed every faction with which he was allied in his 
political career. But now we shall never know, for he perished 
in a fire in a Russian ship that was taking him to Odessa, It is 
possible, though not probable, that his death was accidental. 


A Western Statesman 


OME nations and some statesmen seem more fitted than 
others to fill a tragic role in history. There is tragedy 

and a sense of destiny even in the names of Poland or Spain, 
and the echo of disaster and lost causes clings to the titles 
of Habsburg or Romanov. But it was the wry fate of Czecho- 
slovakia and of its second President, Dr Benes, to be cast, 
in the drama of Europe, for parts for which their talents did 
not fit them. During Czechoslovakia’s brief life as an inde- 
pendent community, the Czechs showed nearly all the qualities 
necessary for success in an orderly, settled world. They were 
reasonable, industrious, intelligent, honest and reliable. And 
in none of the citizens were these qualities more marked than 
in the man who, after Thomas Masaryk, was the first citizen 
of the state. But the world offered them neither order nor 
Settlement. The gulf into which they were flung, first in 
1938 and then again ten years later, was no place for the 
practice of liberal virtue or of democratic leadership. On to 
this most undramatic of communities and this least sensational 
of leaders were thrust parts that might have been written for 
them by Euripides or Sophocles. -To meet such a challenge 
with fitting words and deeds, Dr Benes would have had to 


be a genius or a poet or a saint. It only deepens his tragedy 
that he had to die in silence ; whatever legend of Benes is 
created in the future, it will have to clothe itself in its own 
words. He leaves the liberal order that vanished with him 
without an epitaph. | 

Born in 1884, Dr Benes grew up as a child of that liberal 
world whose culmination was President Wilscn’s Fourteen 
Points. He believed with his generation that political democracy 
and the national self-determination of peoples were the twin 
pillars of progress and, as a student, he became Thomas 
Masaryk’s disciple in attempting to realise both principles in 
the autocratic, multi-national empire of Franz Josef. The first 
World War gave both him and his master their opportunity. 
While Dr Masaryk campaigned on behalf of Czech self- 
determination in the United States, Dr Benes pursued the 
same end, first in Bohemia, then in Paris. Their joint efforts 
were successful. The Czechoslovak National Council was 
recognised in 1918 and Dr Benes himself played a leading 
part at Versailles. As a result, Czechoslovakia emerged as 
the most advanced and stable of the “ Successor States.” 

From October, 1918, until 1935, Dr Benes was Foreign 
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‘Minister of Czechoslovakia without a break. In 1935, he was 


the obvious statesman to succeed Dr Masaryk when failing 
health led him to resign the Presidency. As President, he 
endured the bitter years leading to Munich and, after the 
disaster, retired from office and withdrew from Czecho- 
slovakia. The outbreak of war a year later, however, made 
it possible for him to secure recognition for a Czech Govern- 
ment in exile—in 1940—and to achieve the full renunciation 
of the Munich Agreement by Great Britain two years Jater. 

In 1943, Dr Benes journeyed to Moscow to secure a settle- 
ment with Russia. The negotiations appeared successful, but in 
1945 the scope of Russia’s intentions became clearer. In the 
first government after liberation, the Communists secured the 
key position of Minister of the Interior and their influence grew 
steadily, particularly after the elections of 1946, from which 
they emerged as the strongest party in Bohemia and Moravia. 
The President sought to maintain at all cost the democratic 
traditions of the prewar Republic, but in 1947 his health 
began to fail and this breakdown coincided with a sharp 
worsening of the relations between East and West. When 
Russian antagonism culminated in the coup d’etat of February, 
1948, the President was a sick and bewildered man. He 
lingered in office, seeming to condone the Communists’ 
Gieichschaltung, but sooner than accept the new constitution 
he resigned on May 4th. His public career was at an end 
and he survived it by only four months. 

Such is the outline of a career which began with such unique 
achievement—the creation of a state—and ended tragically 
with the absorption of that state, first into the German and 
then into the Russian empire. In the case of both disastrous 
eclipses, the immediate political causes lay far beyond President 
Benes’s control. Between ro1g and 1938, he regarded a 
resurgent Germany as the chief danger to Czech security and 
he sought to counter the menace by relying on the Versailles 
system, the League of Nations, the ideal of collective security 
and the underpinning of them all by Anglo-French military 
strength. In 31938, neither the French nor the British were 
prepared to fight and, sooner than expose the Czechs to the 
horrors the Poles almost ran to meet a year later, Dr Benes 
capitulated. After 1945, his calculations once again proved 
unfounded. He could hold the balance between Communist 
and non-Communist in Czechoslovakia only so long 15 
relations between East and West did not deteriorate beyond 
a certain pomt. The break over the Marshall Plan sealed 
the fate of Czech democracy. 

Yet is this account of Dr Benes’s failure adequate ? He 
was not simply a spectator of his country’s downfall nor did 
he play a passive part in the twenty years during which the 
Czech Republic was built up and then destroyed again. By 
all odds, he was one of the outstanding statesmen of the Europe 
created by Versailles and he was one of the leaders in the 
attempt to rebuild Europe on the Wilsonian pillars of political 
democracy and national self-determination. If the order failed, 
he, too, was in some measure responsible and, since he was 
so typical a son of the West, his failures throw light on the 
weaknesses of the whole tradition. 

In the first place, he shared his contemporaries’ blindness 
to the fact that, in Europe after 1919, nationalism was ceasing 
to be enough. Politically it was bound to break down before 
the stark fact that in an atomised, unrelated Europe of nation 
states, Germany would inevitably emerge as the strongest. 
The enemy had either to be absorbed and reconciled in a 
wider community or to be held in check by it. Nowhere did 
reconciliation fail more strikingly than in Dr Benes’s policy 
towards the Sudetens—or the Austrians. But, on the other 
hand, alliances between the victorious states and their deter- 
mination to keep the Versailles settlement intact proved to 
be links too brittle and inorganic to hold German aggression 
fer long at bay. In the end, the League of Nations amounted 
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to no more than these alliances under a rather more respectable 
name. Thus the aggressors were able to destroy all solidarity 
before they even launched their main attack. 

In the economic field, a similar atomisation of Europe was 
accepted in the name of national sovereignty and the Czechs 
took the lead in destroying the wider ties that had held the old 
Habsburg Empire together. In the event, no nations suffered 
more from the ravages of economic nationalism than did the 
Suvcessor States. Dr Benes cannot certainly te blamed fo: 
being no wiser in all this than the statesmen of France and 
Britain. It was only his tragedy that he practised a faulty 
policy in a position which exposed him to all its risks. 

Dr Benes shared the Western World’s lack of insight into 
the link between economic insecurity and political and social 
unrest. In the inter-war years, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment achieved many things—sound administration, reasonable 
finances, an honest judiciary—but it succeeded no better than 
other Western Governments in drawing organised labour into 
the national community and Commnunism began to grow, 
particularly after the depression. Dr Benes showed little 
interest in these matters, even after unemployment and distress 
among the Sudeten Germans—whom the depression struck 
hardest—had helped to move the Sudetenland from the home 
departments to the table of the Foreign Minister. After the 
Second World War, the mood of the workers developed in 2 
still more radical fashion. It was not only liberation by Russia 
that determined the 1946 elections. It was also the failure 
of the non-Communist parties to maintain their hold. Recent 
events in Finland have shown how difficult it is for Communists 
to stage a cOup d’etat if mass support among the workers js 
jacking. In Czechoslovakia, a sufficiently large percentage of 
the working people—though short of a majority—had long 
before February, 1948, already deserted the principles for 
which their President stcod. 

But, above all, Dr Benes and his Government shared with 
the Western World a failure in imagination, in vision, in creative 
power. The President stood for much that is infinitely valuable 
in civil society—above all for the humanitarian tradition which 
sought to banish violence from politics. Yet he lacked, as did 
all the West, the power to charge these ideals with energy. 
In the “twenties and ‘thirties the “prophetic word” passed 
from democracy to the totalitarian faiths. 

If the tragedy of Dr Benes is more than a personal tragedy, 
more even than the tragedy of a nation, and represents in fact 
a fatal weakening in that Western tradition of which he was 
so typical a representative, there should be more than sorrow 
at this passing. There should be doubt and questioning and 
disquiet. It is true that force majeure was used in the rape 
of Czechoslovakia, both in 1938 and in 1948, but the reasons 
why the use of outside force was possible are in part grounded 
in the weakening of Western influence and Western ideals. 
President Benes’s failure may be dismissed as a failure in am 
outpost of democracy, in the furthest point at which Western 
socicty threw down genuine roots. But it is surely wiser to 
use it as a symbol and a warning, and to ask whether the 
rest of the Western community is not threatened by the weak- 
nesses that brought Benes down. National sovereignties are 
as strong as ever; in spite of all talk of Western Union, is 
any wider political and economic solidarity genuinely growing 
up ? In the social field, can those who look at France—or 
Italy—say that the support and loyalty of the mass of workers 
for the democratic state has really been achieved ? And, im 
the whole wide sweep of Western society, from London to 
Sydney, from Frankfurt to San Francisco, is there not still 4 
confusion of voices, an absence of unity, the presence of feat? 
These weaknesses defeated all that was wholesome and sturdy 
and decent in Dr Benes’s career and in the Czech state he 
attempted to build. The same weaknesses unchecked could’ 
write the epitaph of Western society. : 
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NOTES OF 


It seems more and more likely that whatever government 
emerges from the present French crisis, it will have one task only 
—to prepare for fresh elections. Government in conjunction with 
the present Assembly is clearly impossible, Its dilemma—which 
is described in detail in an article on page 419 lies in the fact 
that it is divided almost equally between Communists, extreme 
right-wingers and a centre bloc of moderates. Any lack of unity 
among the moderates. therefore instantly exposes the bloc to 
defeat at the hands of the extremists, But unity is precisely what 
moderate opinion lacks. It in its turn is divided between right 
and left, the right believing that a restoration of the French 
economy can be achieved only by favouring and encouraging the 
peasant and the businessman, the left arguing that only if organised 
labour is satisfied can stability be achieved, 


This underlying pattern of discord explains the unsurmountable 
political crisis of the last seven weeks. The Socialists—left wing 
of moderate opinion—could not stomach the relatively conserva- 
tive and orthodox economic measures proposed first by. M, Réné 
Mayer in the Schuman Government and then by M. Paul 
Reynaud in the cabinet of M. Marie. Their opposition brought 
down both coalitions. M. Schuman then took up once again 
the ungrateful task of cabinet building a week ago and, faced 
with rising food prices and the threat of strikes, secured socialist 
support only by giving the key Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Affairs to a Socialist, M. Pineau. The first act of this new cabinet 
was to grant a bonus of 2,500 francs to all save state and agri- 
cultural workers. The apparent “move to the left” was, how- 
ever, too much for the Conservatives: When M. Schuman 
appeared to obtain approval for his Cabinet, he was defeated by 
six votes and immediately resigned. 

M. Vincent Auriol, the French President, has no power to 
dissolve the Assembly. The different coalitions have not fallen 
as the result of votes of no confidence. The conditions of dissolu- 
tion—eighteen months of life for the Assembly and two votes of 
no confidence—have not been fulfilled. The President, after fail- 
ing to enlist M. Herriot’s services, has therefore asked M. Queuille, 
a Radical, to make an attempt. Bur it seems that, in one shape 
or another, elections may give the final answer. Tf M. Queuille 
tries to secure Gaullist support, he will be successful only if he 
accepts the condition that cantonal elections should be held in 
October, and these may well repeat the landslide that gave General 
de Gaulle a majority in the municipalities last year. Gaullist 
pressure on the Central Government might then prove irresistible. 
If, on the other hand, M. Queuille fails, the pressure for a direct 
dissolution—by vote of the Assembly—will grow even more 
emphatic. The Council of the Republic has already endorsed it, 
and there are reports of wavering among the Socialists and the 
MRP—the two groups which stand, as moderates, to lose most 
by an electoral contest. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the Assembly’s days are numbered and that it will be the lot of 
new elections to determine whether France itself, as well as its 
present Assembly, is incapable of parliamentary rule. 


* * * 


No Change in Germany 


The Russian aim in Germany has been—ever since November 
last—to find some way of bringing the Foreign Ministers back to 
the Conference table and thus of preventing the crystallisation 
of # separate Allied policy in Western Germany. The blockade 
was imposed in the hopes of securing renewed negotiations and a 
halt in the West, and, throughout the talks in Moscow, each turn 
of the screw in Berlin seems to have been designed to underline 
to the Allies the “ hopelessness” of their position in Berlin and 
thus to bring them to terms. Bur the Russians have needed to 
play their game carefully. ‘Too brusque a reaction in Moscow, 
too violent an attack in Berlin might have driven the Allies away 
altogether. The Russians have therefore haggled and haggied in 
Moscow, leaving the door open a chink for agreement, In Berlin, 
they have offered all provocation short of military action. 

Today they have no reason to be dissatisfied with their tactical 
position. While the four Military Governors have reached a 
deadlock in their discussions on a single currency and the 
blockade the situation in Berlin grows steadily more desperate. 
The airlift feeds people, but it does little more. , the 
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whole Russian sector has been taken over by the Communists, 
and when, under mob pressure, the lawfully elected municipal 
government moved to the protection of the British sector, its 
writ instantly ceased to run a yard into the Russian controlled 
sections of the City. The Western sectors are now islands virtually 
divorced not only from the surrounding German countryside 
but even from the rest of the city. 


Yet, in spite of this local advantage, the Russians’ major 
strategy has failed. The Allies are no more ready to discuss the 
future of Germany than they were on the day the blockade was 
imposed, and, at Bonn, talks. on the new political regime for 
Western Germany are entering their second week. It may. be 
this blank Allied refusal that has Ied the Russians suddenly to 
press for a meeting of the Foreign Ministers to discuss the future 
of the Tralian colonies. The other Powers have agreed, in spite 
of the difficulty of assembling before September 15th. Will they 
find Russia determined to slip Germany on to the agenda ? 


* - ase 


America Overrides the OEEC 


The two issues with which the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation has been continuously and often agoni- 
singly concerned for many weeks past have now been brought to 
an agreed conclusion, but in neither case can the reception given 
to the agreements be anything but extremely reserved. The issue 
of the European payments scheme is discussed at length in an 
article on page 424, in which its very real economic disadvantages 
are analysed. The drawbacks attaching to the agreement on the 
allocation of Marshall Aid for the current year are mainly politi- 
cal. On two important points of principle, decisions have been 
taken and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that both decisions 
are wrong. 


In the first. place, the allocation of aid between the European 
nations, which was, on the strongest American insistence, to have 
been a purely European responsibility, has been drastically 
modified by direct American intervention. The Committee of Five 
appointed by the OEEC drew up a list of allocations to which all 
the major Powers agreed. The chief dissentient was the German 
Bizone, in other words, the United States itself. The Bizone’s 
officials. refused either to allow its allocation to be cut from a 
demand of $450 million to $367 million, or to contribute some 
$90 million in credits to its neighbours, After a prolonged dead- 
lock, Mr Harriman intervened on the side of American Military 
Government and, after a series of hast; conferences in the capitals 
of Western Union, compelled OEEC to raise the German figure 
by $145 million and to waive the demand for German credits. 
Thus the Europeans were deprived of their full responsibility and 
in the event a direct American fiat took the place of European 
agreement. 

The second point of principle is even more unfortunate. Noth- 
ing will so discourage Europe, nothing will so quickly destroy 
confidence or play more effectively into the Communist hands 
than the belief that the United States intends to rebuild Western 
Germany at the expense, if necessary, of everybody else. Yet what 
other conclusion can be drawn from a decision which treats 
Bizonia as a most favoured child and releases the Germans from 
obligations of mutual help imposed on their neighbours. American 
intervention can thus only be characterised as politically very 
unwise and the contentions issue of Germany’s “favoured posi- 
tion” may well check the best efforts at European co-operation 
for months to come, 


x * * 


Reparations and ERP 


The decisions taken in the OEEC in favour of Germany 
make it all’ the more unfortunate that the Americans should haye 
chosen this moment to raise the issue of German reparatioris. 
That they would raise it at some point was certain since such a 
move is implicit in the terms of the Economic Co-operation Act. 
There it is laid down that the Administrator shall 


Tequest the Secretary of State to obtain the agreement of countries 
concerned that such capital equipment scheduled for removal as 
reparations from the three Western Zones of Germany be retained 
in Germany if such retention will most effectively serve the purposes 
of the European Recovery Programme. 
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Mr Hoffman has now asked Mr Marshall whether the question 
of reparations may not be reviewed in order to find out which 
plants scheduled for dismantiement would be better used in 
Germany. Mr Marshall, in his turn, has passed on the request 
10 the British and French Governments. 


It is not likely to receive a very favourable response. 
In the first place, there are technical difficulties. One virtue 
of the list of plants to be dismantled as reparations, published 
last October, was its claim to finality. Mr Marshall has at a stroke 
cestroyed its character and now the Germans will seek to reopen 
every item. ‘There are already threats of strikes on this issue 
and the German administration is threatening to move officially. 
Another drawback is the fact that some types of light equipment 
and machinery are genuinely lying idle in Germany and could 
be used in other countries which have indeed based some of 
their recovery plans on the expectation of receiving reparations. 
The re-opening of the question creates new uncertainty on every 
side. 


The main difficulry, however, remains political, Germany 
remains Western Europe’s sorest issue, and the American raising 
of the reparations issue on top of its insistence on the scale of 
aid to Germany must revive in every French—or indeed Western 
European mind—the query whether Germany’s economic revival 
with American aid is not going to prove a grave political menace 
in the furure. The failure of Britain, France and America to 
concert their policy on Germany has long been the weakest 
feature of Western diplomacy. Is it now to bedevil the European 
Recovery Programme as wel] ? 


* ss * 


Conflict at Margate 


On Tuesday the Trades Union Congress turned with relief 
from the thorny subject of wages to debate the relation of the 
unions to the nationalised industries. It was obvious that the 
mild passages in the annual report of the Genera] Council in 
which, adnering to a policy first outlined in 1944, it recommended 
that unionists should sit as individuals, and not as union delegates 
upon the boards of nationalised industries, would stir up a hornet’s 
nest. Tuesday’s debate underlined the difficulty which faces 
Transport House in acting as a responsible body and yet keeping 
in step with the less responsible views of its constituent unions. 
Mr Figgins, of the National Union of Railwaymen, rose in 
righteous wrath to move a resolution which had been slightly 
toned down after consultation with the National Union of Mine- 
workers. His original motion had flatly demanded that the 
Government should give greater participation to the workers, 
through their unions, in the contro! of state industry. As amended 
it became more a hope than a threat and merely demanded that 
those appointed to administer these industries should be men of 
proved ability and convinced of the success of nationalisation. 
The latter phrase is perhaps an attempt to salve the injury to 
the pride of the NUM inflicted by the strictures of Sir Charles 
Reid and of his resignation from the Naticnal Coal 
Board. As to proved ability it was as well that the topic was 
discussed in very general terms since some of the most light- 
weight recruits to the management of nationalised industries have 
been elderly trade unionists. 


The railwaymen obviously felt themselves the more aggrieved 
since both the Transport Commission and the Railway Executive 
Committee each contain only one railway trade unionist. The 
miners have a better representation at the centre and nine 
izade union leaders on the Divisional boards. The Council 
accepted the resolution only as a general statement, without 
prejudice to rights of Ministers to use their judgment, but it is 
ebvious that the railwaymen in particular feel themselves badly 
cheated by the course which the nationalised industries have taken. 
Apart from the National Union of Post Office Workers, which 
has avowedly syndicalist aims and means one day to run the 
GPO itself, it is obvious that the umions concerned with 
nationalised industries have not recovered from the shock of 
finding that nationalisation does not mean workers’ ownership. 
They still do not know whether they want to run the industries 
with perhaps a little outside help or whether to remain as inde- 
pendent pressure groups representing the workers. Many of the 
less clear-sighted unionists obviously still believe that they can 
do both, but it is apparent that Transport House, looking ahead 
to a future which includes the possibility of less sympathetically 
inclined governments is determined to persuade the unions to 
remain as such and not to become integrated into the manage- 
ment of the industries. 
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Co-operative Breakthrough 


In response to the Chancellor’s appeal in February to reduce 
costs and prices the Co-operative Union persuaded its member 
societies to lower the retail price of a number of foodstuffs, This 
decision embroiled the co-operative movement with other retailers 
who feared undercutting (the unpardonable sin of retailing jp 
Britain), but the policy was pursued and has now led to serious 
difficulties within the movement itself, owing to loss of some ; 
millions of profits. Some societies have already broken away, and 
raised their prices again ; others are straining at the leash. In 
order to hold the position the leaders of the, Co-operative move. 
ment are seeking a meeting with the Government to discuss 
measures needed “to attain a stable national economy.” 

This announcement gives an ironic twist to the controversy on 
wages at the Trades Union Congress. The initiative of the 
co-operative movement in cutting prices is cited in the supplemen- 
tary report of the Trades Union General Council as an example 
of the success of Government policy at the exact moment when 
the co-operatives are reversing their tactics and blaming the trade 
unions for the necessity of doing so. According to the statement 
by the co-operatives, the unions catering for the co-operative 
workers ignored both the Government's appeal for a freezing 
of wages and the attempt of the societies to reduce prices in their 
own shops. As a result co-operative workers are receiving higher 
wages, and the shops are getting lower profits. Evidently the co 
operative leaders feel they cannot stop the rot without further 
Government support. 

One interesting sidelight in this controversy is the reasons given 
by the Secretary of the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society for 
its decision to restore the cuts in prices in advance of the approach 
being made by the leaders to the Government—namely, not only 
the recent wage-increases to co-operative employees but the 
increase in national health ‘insurance contributions. These con- 
tributions have been cited by workers elsewhere as a ground for 
wage increases. This is the first time they have been cited by 
the employers as a ground for a price increase. 

A reversal of policy on price-cutting in the co-operative shops 
would have important repercussions. Not only do they run the 
country’s largest chain of retail establishments (with, in 1947, 
9,805,292 members and a sales total of £434,215,000) but their 
competitors would certainly follow their example in marking up 
prices as quickly as they followed them down. If the Co-opera- 
tives cannot make ends meet why should others less favoured 
attempt to do so ? 


* * x 


BBC Record 


The BBC has just published its annual report [Cmd. 7506]. 
It is a disappointing document in so far as it maintains a heavy 
silence about all the questions of policy and controversy which 
are of interest to members of Parliament and the intelligent 
listener, and lists fully and aridly only the outstanding programmes 
and the main accounts for the year 1947-8. As a reminder of 
performances given it is useful ; as an exposition of the working 
of the nation’s sole broadcasting system it could hardly be less 
helpful. 

Yet with a monopoly of what is probably the most powerful 
single influence on current thought, the BBC surely owes the 
public more information about the controversies which influence 
broadcasting policy. There are now over 11 million licence- 
holders, 400,000 more than the previous year. Could they not be 
told more about this large machine to which they contribute ? 
What is now considered to be the place of the Third Programme 
in the main trilogy, now that it has been given a full trial? 
What was the public’s reaction) to the political broadcasts? 
What are the essential cleavages in the dispute with the Musicians’ 
Union ? How is the programme apportioned between the claims 
of those who turn on the tap of sound continuously or indisefi- 
minately according to the state of the washing-up or their cigarette 
supply, and those who conscientiously mark their Radio Times 
and firmly quell their families at the appointed hours ? What are 
the broadcasting problems to be faced in telling the people 
about the country’s economic position ? 

This last is certainly the BBC’s biggest political job, and ome 
to which governors and directors have devoted much thought 
There clearly are limits to the amount of exhortation the publie 
will swallow, and it is possible that the experience of othef 


broadcasting systems may have some lessons to offer on the difi- _ 


cult job of getting serious subjects into the listening ear. — 
for example, makes much more of radio ities than is made 
in this country. The talks by Mr Graham Hutton and the 
chairmanship of a long series of talks by Sir George Schuster 
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were, for example, a great success ; is continuity of this kind an 
advantage ? ~The intelligent and well-informed listener is the 
lesser problem ; he is usually already half converted. The real 
stumbling block is how to reach the individual factory worker 
or coal miner. How does the BBC hope to convert him to higher 
output ? 


x * x 


India Cracks the Whip 


it is now generally expected that India will launch a military 
invasion of Hyderabad in the near future. According to the 
Delhi correspondent of The Times, India as a whole welcomes 
the prospect and “is averse from awaiting the outcome of Hydera- 
bad’s appeal to the United Nations.” It is, of course, an obvious 
procedure to destroy a state complaining to an international 
authority before its appeal can be heard and then argue that there 
is no longer any Case to discuss. India further argues that Hydera- 
bad cannot make an appeal to Uno because under the “ Standstill 
greement,” which was concluded for one year and expires in 
November, Hyderabad has agreed to be represented by India in 
its foreign relations. But Hyderabad claims that the Standstill 
Agreement has in any case been violated by India, as indeed it 
has, for one clause of the agreement provides for the reference 


to arbitration of any disputes arising out of it, but when Hyderabad 


requested arbitration, the Indian Government replied that “ it is 
no doubt true that the Standstill Agreement provides for such 
reference,” but that arbitration “could be regarded as a practical 
solution only if the Hyderabad Government were agreeable to 
taking certain steps immediately which could be regarded as a 
genuine token of that Government’s desire to maintain cordial 
and friendiy relations with the Government of India.” By making 
fulfilment of the Agreement conditional on Hyderabad’s accept- 
ance of fresh demands India has shown a complete disregard of 
treaty obligations and its juridical case before a world tribunal 
would certainly be a weak one. 

A strong case can be made for the view that full accession to 
the Dominion of India would be in the long run in the best 
interest of Hyderabad and its people. But the peremptory and 
menacing language used from the beginning by the Indian States 
Ministry and the ruthless blockade, which has been extended 
even to medical supplies, have merely confirmed the worst fears 
of the Hyderabad Moslems and prompted them—with the memory 
of the Punjab massacres less than a year old—to undertake a 
desperate resistance. As far as this country is concerned, Britain 
no longer has any specific responsibility in the matter apart from 
general obligations under the Uno Charter, and is naturally con- 
cerned to maintain the best possible relations with 2 co-member 
of the Commonwealth. But if the case comes before Uno, the 
British delegation will not be able, without incurring a charge of 
perfidy, to go back on the declaration made by the Secretary of 
State for India in Parliament on July 16, 1947, that afrer the 
lapse of paramountcy the Indian States “ will be entirely free to 
choose whether to associate with one or other of the Dominion 
Governments or to stand alone.” 


x * * 


Communist Purges 


The Communist Parties of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Hungary have embarked on purges of their membership. The 
Rumanian Party may be expectéd to follow. “Nationalist, bour- 
geois and opportunist elements” are being eliminated, and no 
effort will be spared to give members a “firm grasp of Marxist- 
Leninist methodology ” and to “ raise the ideological level” of the 
patties. 

These purges mark an important new phase in the development 
of East European Communist policy. Before 1939 the Communist 
Parties of Poland, Hungary and Rumania were tiny factions, 
while the Czech Party had few followers outside the working 
class. In the first two years after “liberation” recruits were 
welcomed. Quantity was preferred to quality, and ideological 
examinations were slight. The Communists were engaged im 
seizing power and needed numbers to overawe their rivals. 

Communist recruits were of various types. Some were men 
of solid convictions, workers or intellectuals who stood for 
Socialist principles. Others were swept away by vague admiration 
of Soviet power. Then there was a large contingent of oppor- 
tunists, who sought personal security and a career under the 
protection of the Party “to whom the future belonged.” A 
fourth important group were the toughs, mostly rectuited from 
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Fascist organisations (Iron Guard, Arrow Cross, etc.), willing to 
serve impartially any organisation which would put out extremist 
slogans and allow them to exercise their strong arms. 

Special inducements were also offered to men holding key posts 
in the administrative or industrial machinery, who were prepared 
to obey, and persuade their subordinates to obey, the Party’s 
orders in a crisis. These men regarded such action as“ personal 
reinsurance.” In the short term it benefited both themselves 
and the Party, and no ideological questions were asked. The most 
striking example is the growth of the Czechoslovak Party in the 
weeks before and after the February “ revolution.” 

But once the Communists had monopolised political power, a 
change was bound to come. In the present stage the supreme 
aim is the consolidation of the Soviet Empire’s stranglehold in 
Eastern Europe. Key jobs must pass from the careerists to “ steel- 
hard Bolsheviks,” who truly “appreciate the part played by the 
Soviet Union in the world struggle against imperialism.” Now 
those who thought themselves so clever are realising that their 
fate does not differ from that of the Hugenberg Nationalists who 
helped to put Hitler in power in 1933. But even the purest are 
subject to purge, as the case of Poland’s Gomulka shows. 

It is worth noting that the Jugoslav Communist Party never 
quite fitted the usual East European model. The Jugoslay Com- 
munists obtained their political monopoly during the course of 
the war itself. Most new recruits had at least proved their 
loyalty in the hard school of guerrilla warfare. After the wat, 
expansion of membership was comparatively slow, Loyalty to 
Tito and his closest collaborators had the first priority, Today 
the best material for the Cominform, in its attempt to subvert 
the Jugoslay Party from within, are on the one hand a small 
number of pre-1941 ideological veterans, and on the other hand 
the opportunists who only joined because the party was on top, 
and may now calculate that the Soviet Politburo is stronger, 
therefore better worth supporting, than their “ people’s leader.” 
In other words, Moscow must enlist precisely the “ bourgeois 
opportunists ” in its fight againt Tito. 


* * * 


Arsenal for the West 


Mr Gladwyn Jebb’s visit to Washington to discuss matters 
relating to Western Union was presumably exploratory and no 
formal communique has been issued. Yet the lack of inspired 
guidance suggests that there is little progress to report. At the 
present moment, any hint at all that the strength of the five Powers 
of the Brussels Pact is to be increased would be more than welcome 
to the harrassed negotiators in Moscow and Berlin. | If, therefore, 
Mr Jebb had succeeded in persuading America to undertake com- 
mitments, his success would presumably have been shouted from 
the housetops. As it is, it seems unlikely that there can be any 
question of American military support for the Brussels Pact until 
January next year, when the presidential elections will be over and 
the Senate will next meet. Even then, Congress will probably 
insist that the five signatory Powers to the Brussels Pact should 
prove that they have done everything possible to build up their 
own defences before it commits America to any form of military 
guarantee. Mr Harriman’s suggestion that Britain should turn 
itself into an arsenal for Western Union is perhaps a hint of the 
type of re-organisation likely to persuade Congress that the 
Western European Powers are willing to do more than watch 
the Superfortresses fly to and fro. 

But the dilemma facing the Five Powers is that in their present 
economic predicament they cannot both expand their fighting 
forces and increase their trade and production. Men, dollars and 
raw materials are all scarce. Eufope can make enough tanks or 
enough tractors; it cannot make enough of both. This is not 
simply a matter of arithmetic. As the experience of France in 
1940 shows, the effectiveness of a country’s war production depends 
directly upon the general resilience of its economic life. A dragging 
economy cannot switch to an effective war effort, but given a 
healthy economy, tanks, guns and aircraft can be produced when 
and as they are needed. To make a sick economy worse, as Mr 
Harriman’s suggestion for Britain would do, though it might 
temporarily improve the military strength of the Brussels Pact, 
must in the long run weaken it. Since America genuinely desires 
a strong Western Europe, the only immediate solution is that the 
North American continent should for the time being act as the 
chief arsenal of Western Union and thus allow Western Europe 
to continue its struggle towards economic recovery, unhampered 
by too great a diversion of its resources to the needs of defence. 
The burden could then be more evenly distributed as Western 
shoulders became progressively more ready to take the strain. 
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The Need for Hospitals 


There is a wealth of material in the survey* of hospital-treated 
sickness in Stirlingshire sponsored by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust. It analyses the case records of the countys 
hospitals over a year according to the patients’ age, sex, disease, 
occupation, duration of treatment and result of treatment. It is 
difficult to make a selection from the abundance. of ‘statistics thus 
collected, but one fact will impress itself upon the layman’s mind 
—one in seven of the county’s population had hospital treatment, 
either as an in-patient or out-patient, during the year. 

One in seven had hospital treatment. . . But the survey 
shows the pattern of hospital-treated sickness as it was met by 
the available resources—it was not concerned with waiting lists. 
Consequently, the real demand for hospital services:must be even 
greater than fhe proportion of one in seven suggests. In fact, as 
the survey itself points out, according to the official hospital 
surveys undertaken a few years ago, Stirlingshire has a deficiency 
of some hundreds of hospital beds. The hospitals place a heavy 
burden on the resources of the community, and the depressing 
conclusion to be drawn from this survey is that the burden seems 
to be increasing rather than decreasing. Thus it traces the growth 
of Falkirk Cottage Hospital, opened in 1889, into the Falkirk and 
District Royal Infirmary of today. During the hospital’s lifetime 
there has been a tremendous advance in medical knowledge and 
in the treatment of disease. There has also been an advance in 
what may be called preventive medicine—the public health ser- 
vices, accident prevention, immunisation campaigns and so on. 
These advances in medicine are reflected in the changing pattern 
of the cases treated at the Falkirk Hospital ; from being mainly 
concerned with the treatment of accidents, it gradually undertook 
a wide variety of medical and surgical cases. ‘But they have not 
led to an absolute decline in the amount of hospita!-treated illness. 
Reduce one disease to insignificance, or lessen its severity so that 
it need not be treated in hospital, and there is always another ready 
to take its place. 


This is not the only side to the picture. Against it must be 
put the decline in the death-rate and the fact that far more 
hospital-treated patients than formerly are now made fit for work 
again. But one may well ask, reading this survey and recollecting 
that hospital treatment is now free for the whole population, 
whether there is any prospect of the burden being lightened. 


*“ Hospital and Community.” Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. 
3s. 6d. 
* * * 


Price the Panacea ? 


Sir Hubert Henderson, in his address to the British Associa- 
tion, said some things which badly needed saying—and left unsaid 
some others which might have been even more valuable. Long 
endurance of the frustrations and absurdities of pseudo-planning, 
impatience with the self-righteous rhetoric by which it is too often 
justified, has stimulated a reaction in favour of free prices 
“ marked,” said Sir Hubert, “by the same defects . . . inco- 
herence and wishful thinking.” Laisser faire, laisser passer—the 
old slogan is not overtly revived, but its substance has an increas- 
ing and potentially dangerous attraction, and not only on the 
extreme Right. Sir Hubert’s criticisms, however, were directed 
not upon this naive set-the-people-free nostalgia, but upon the 
far more attractive “central. prescription”. of. price-system 
ideology: that the state should exercise strong positive central 
powers to equate aggregate demand and aggregate supply, thus 
establishing “global equilibrium,” and then allow prices to do 
the rest. He had no great difficulty in demonstrating that, when 
the economic system is really severely out of gear, freely moving 
prices are a quite inadequate means of getting it back again. They 
will establish a short-term, immediate balance, of a sort ; but this 
will have very little relation to the long-term balance of resources 
and needs. In foreign trade they are almost certain to impose 
an intolerable strain or to bring about frenzied exchange fluctua- 
tions causing worse disequilibrium than ever. In the field of 
long-term capital investment they would require an enormously 
high rate of interest at the moment, and a very erratic one there- 
after. They require to be supplemented, however distasteful this 
may be, by direct physical controls. Existing controls may be 
wrongly conceived and wrongly applied ; but, by and large, our 
hhardships are really necessary. 

What Sir Hubert did not touch upon is the way in which these 
controls, and economic policy in general, should work towards an 
eventual equilibrium whose attainment would make it possible 
to reintroduce the price system without catastrophe. For there 
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is a real distinction to be drawn between those:controls which 
must in any conceivable circumstances remain in force and ‘those 
whose necessity, however unanswerably established, derives from 
war, postwar disorganisation and the gross errors of cartier 
planning. To insist on this distinction, to demand that the onus 
of proving the continued necessity of any particular control shal} 
always rest with those imposing it, and to look forward to the 
ultimate extinction of those not concerned with “ global equilib- 
rium,” is a very different thing from ranging oneself within the 
ranks of what Sir Hubert calls “extravagant propagandists of 
go-easy illusions, pushing salesmen of enervating fools’ paradises.” 


* * * 


Dream of Plenty 


One of the largest question marks, if not the largest of all, 
in the economic affairs both of Great Britain and of the world 
at large concerns the potential production of foodstuffs. ‘There 
are no new prairie frontiers ; are there, or are there not, techno- 
logical frontiers whose forward advance will be as spectacular and 
as beneficent ? Agricultural policy, migration policy, trade policy 
and perhaps in the long run the prospects of world peace, hang 
on the answer. Dr Scott Robertson, addressing the agricultural 
section of the British Association, was confidently positive. Quite 
apart from any discoveries as yet unmade or wholly unexploited, 
the mere raising of general standards to those of the best farming 
practice now current would, in his view, raise the productivity 
ef British or American agriculture by 50 per cent—with corre- 
spondingly greater possibilities in backward countries where the 
margin to be made up is vastly larger. Great, though unspecified, 
gains may be expected from the better use of grass, whether dried 
or in silage. And a reduction of only ro per cent in the cereal 
losses inflicted by pests between harvest and consumption would 
by itself go a long way towards closing the “cereal gap.” The 
establishment of fertiliser industries in India and China would 
make it possible for those two problem countries to feed their 
own people properly. The twentieth century’s advantage in scien- 
tific knowledge, in fact, more than outweighs its deficiencies in 
virgin lands. 


All this is, of course, extremely encouraging—though scientific 
and technical potentialities must be exploited as vigorously as 
any pioneer ever exploited his prairie holding if they are to be 
productive. But some obstinate misgivings haunt the mind of 
the reader of Dr Scott Robertson’s speech. One can hardly 
repose unqualified confidence in the judgment that “no material 
progress was possible ” up to 150 years ago, and depicts all the 
preceding centuries of human history as consisting of unrelieved 
“want and famine.” This is an over simplification of history, 
as Drummond’s The Englishman’s Food would show. Great 
advances in scientific farming and stockbreeding occurred well 
before the end of the eighteenth century. Confidence is further 
undermined by Dr Scott Robertson’s belief that “ the old concep- 
tion of exchanging agricultural products for industrial products 
has almost passed” and his criticism of the British import of 
Polish pig-meat and eggs because Poland needs them more than 
Britain, for all the world as if Poland were being forced into this 
trade against her will. If the»possible g0 per cent increase in 
British and American agricultural productivity bears the same 
relation to reality as his comments on the past and present, the 


outlook may not be so promising as Dr Scott Robertson would 
make it appear, 


* * * 


Burmese and Karens 


The Communist revolt in Burma has had the natural result 
of loosening the bonds of union between the Burmese and the 
non-Burmese peoples who under a carefully drafted constitution 
have been joined with them in a federal state. The most numerous 
and important of these are the Karens, who live in the hilly 
country along the Salween in the south-east of Burma and have 
also settled among the Burmese in the plains of the Irrawaddy 
delta. There is an old antipathy between the Karens and the 
Burmese, who differ from each other in language, customs and 
temperament, and the divergence was accentuated during the war 
when the Karens resolutely resisted the Japanese while many of 
the Burmese were collaborating with them. The Karens have 
been generally dissatisfied with the place given them in the new 
Burma and some of them have even been talking of setting: 
a separate Karen state between Burma and Siam. Taking a 
tage of the civil war in Burma, the Karens last week 
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the important port of Moulmein ; their leaders denounced the 
Burmese Communists, but made it clear that their support of 
the Government would be conditional on the granting of their 
demands for local autonomy. Rangoon claims that a settlement 
with the Karens has now been reached, but its.terms have not 
been disclosed. 


‘The civil war has also affected the Shans of the interior whose 
‘erritory marches with the Chinese province of Yunnan and who 
aave many Chinese settled among them. Communists are 
reported to be active in this region and in view of the difficulty 
of closing the frontier to infiltration, it is possible that the 
Yunnan authorities may at any time begin to intervene on the 
Burmese side of the border. Chinese penetration into Burma 
might be initially helpful to the Government in Rangoon if it 
-leared Communists out of the border areas, but it might soon 
become very embarrassing, as China maintains extensive terri- 
torial claims on northern Burma, where a part of the frontier had 
never been finally demarcated down to the time of the British 
withdrawal. 


* * * 


Opposition in Israel 

Long before the Zionists achieved a State, they had a 
Revisionist Party. With its militarist mystique and its adolescent 
power fixations, it exactly resembled the German free corps 
fighters and early Nazis, or any of the other groups of disorientated 
and thwarted petty bourgeois who have been one of the curses 
of Europe for a generation. In 1939 and 1940 an “activist 

up split off from the Palestine Revisionists, taking with it 
? cream of the movement. It founded in Palestine the National 
Military Organisation—Irgun Zvai Leumi—and in America it 
built up various Hebrew leagues and liberation committees which 
succeeded in raising a great deal of money from gullible—and 
some less gullible—Americans. 


The Irgun became a secret terrorist society, whose subsequent 
exploits are well known. Their mentality has been ruthlessly 
exposed by Arthur Koestler in his book Thieves in the Night, 
the “hero” of which abandoned life as a communal_settler_10 
be absorbed into the Irgun with its secret initiation ceremonies, its 
terrorism, murders and bank robberies. A further schism in 
the Irgun produced the Stern Gang, an even more secret and 
mystical assassination society, led by a mathematician who was 
later killed by the police. 


Both thesé groups are now troubling Israel and the United 
Nations. After the proclamation of the state, they came out into 
the open. The Irgun lost credit by its early failures in the fight- 
ing for Jerusalem and also by the strong action taken against it 
by Hagana when it tried to run in an arms ship during the first 
truce. Since, however, it has been building up its strength again. 
It has now swallowed its parent, the Revisionist Party, and has 
formally proclaimed itself the spokesman of Israeli militarist ¢x- 
pansion. The first objective is the incorporation of Jerusalem 
in Israel, and the United Nations will have to takenote.of the 
fact that the Irgun is ready to resist by force any attempt to 
internationalise the Holy City, 


The Sternists, who since last year have made a nominal shift 
to the left and pretend to support Russia, have also, in a tragically 
naive and childlike series of statements to the press, announced 
their intention of carrying on the war. They, however, propose 
to organise murder campaigns against leaders of the United 
Nations. These indiscretions have brought on their Tel Aviv 
headquarters an Israeli police raid, and a number of their leaders 
have been detained. The Israeli authorities, however, still have 
to behave respectfully and even tenderly towards al] these dis- 
sidents, and the problem they present is by no means solved. 





* * * 


Stocktaking in a Development Area 


The North-East Development Association states in a memo- 
randum just. issued* that the:reduced capital investment pro- 
gramme last winter caused 50 industrial projects in Northumber- 
land, Durham and the North Riding to be deferred and that 
these deferred projects represented. an “ pyment potential ” 
of 10,000 workers. Information on the vicissitudes of the capital 
programme is not plentiful, and the association asks reasonably 
enough for the publication of figures which would make it easier 








*The Northern Region, May, 1948. Newcastle: North-East 
Development Association. 
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to compare the impact of the capital cuts on the.north-east with 
that on other parts of the country. The north-east has not, the 
association admits, been worse treated than the other development 
areas. But there is a natural anxiety that “so far as is consistent 
with export demands, the cuts should fall much more sharply 
on the areas of low unemployment than on the development areas 
as a whole.” It is on this point that the association, which s 

on questions of industrial expansion fer the bulk of the local 
authorities in the area, would like more information."In July, 
1947, before the White Paper on Capital Investment was issued, 
the proportion of insured workers in the building trades was 6 
per cent below the national average; and unemployment jin 
building trades in the area was 6.3 per cent last March. The 
association finds this disturbing ; but it might be the result of 
other causes than too little factory building. 


It should be added that “employment potential” is not so 
calculable a thing as development plams tend to assume ; the 
memorandum makes this clear. Two years ago a similar memo- 
randum stated that the region needed about 150,000 additional 
jobs in years of average trading conditions. New factories agreed 
upon by mid-1946 were expected to provide employment for about 
70,000 persons ; by last April the expectation had risen to 102,500, 
and actual employment in new factories had reached nearly 32,000, 
But during the period in which 32,000 new factory jobs were 
provided the actual volume of employment in the area rose by 
only 20,000. This suggests a strong drift of workers from the old 
to the new industries. At the same time the reliability of the 
estimates is doubtful, since “a number of factories have not 
achieved the target set for labour demand and see little likelihood 
of doing so.” The tendency for expanding industries to draw 
more workers than they can maintain in employment is noticeable. 
Building and contracting, the light mechanical industries; and 
textiles and clothing have attracted insured workers more quickly 
than they have been able to employ them. This is one of the 
difficulties which accompany attempts to diversify and expand 
the regional economy. Another is the tendency for the employ- 
ment of women to expand with the industria] changes, and for 
the employment of men relatively to contract: “Any further 
contraction of the basic industries will fall almost entirely upon 
male workers, arid it is therefore imperative that the industrial 
development during the next. few. years be concentrated 
upon providing more jobs for men.” 


* x * 


Aerial Bludgeoning 


The air exercises last weekend were unpleasant reminders of 
the war in more senses. than one. -Air Ministry communiqués 
have naturally been reticent, but it has nevertheless been possible 
to deduce the broad outlines of what the rival air forces attempted 
and what they achieved. The disturbing picture which emerges 
is that apart from the use of faster aircraft, little progress seems to 
have been made in either offensive or defensive tactics. The 
bombers still try to “obliterate” their targets ; the fighters con- 
tinue to be misled by “ window ” deceptions. The whole exercise 
had an air of small boys playing soldiers, and in spite of the sleep- 
preventing roar of aircraft over London in the early hours of the 
morning, it was not a particularly impressive display of the skill 
which saved Britain in 1940 and which sank the Tirpitz in 1944. 

The Air Staff must learn that war is not a blunt instrument 
with which to destroy everything of the enemy within reach. 
Europe is paying in full now the price of the annihilation tactics 
of the Allies during the last three years of the Second World War. 
If the same tactics are used in a third war—and the reports of last 
week’s air exercise show no change of heart on the part of the 
Air Ministry—the desolation in Europe will be complete. Victor 
and vanquished will alike be destroyed. If, instead, the air force 
were to concentrate on precision bombing, on destroying com- 
munications and on attacking only those targets which must be 
destroyed to facilitate the advance of troops on land or to secure 
the safety of ships at sea, then there might be some hope of having 
something left with which to rebuild after victory had been won. 


Shorter Note 


Comment on the report issued by the Economic iss 
for Europe on trade between eastern and ‘western Europe’ 
had to be postponed for a°week. The digest of the press release 
and the statistics included in it can be found in this week's issue — 
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Letters to 
Defence and Defiance 


Sir,—In The Economist of August 21st you say that Mr 
Churchill’s followers “ should have pressed the Government much 
harder for assurances about the state of civil defence, about the 
disbanding of special airborne and armoured formations, about 
the state of anti-aircraft and fighter resources and about arrange- 
ments for calling up reservists.” 

I feel it only fair to point out that these matters have been 
constantly raised by the Opposition, not only in the past but in 
the present Session. Regarding civil defence in particular, a 
Supply Day was obtained by the Opposition and the matter 
raised at considerable length in a debate on March 22, 1948. 
Owing to the utterly inadequate reply of Mr Younger, the matter 
was brought up once again by the Opposition in the House of 
Lords on June 23, 1948. 

Questions and criticisms regarding the state of our anti-aircraft 
resources have been constant since 1945, and I personally have 
asked for information on this subject at least four times without 
eliciting a single answer. 

May I say in conclusion that it is a source of disappointment 
to many of us who are interested in defence matters that your 
paper so rately devotes major articles to this subject—vYours 


faithfully, ANTONY HEAD. 
House of Commons 


[We have omitted, for reasons of space, the ten references to Hansard 
included in Brigadier Head’s letter. Certain Conservative MPs have 
worked hard in debate and in question time to secure information, 
but it can hardly be said that criticism of the Government’s defence 
policy has played a major part in their party strategy. The Economist 
shares with MPs and the rest of the press the difficulty of getting 
from the appropriate ministries information adequate for construc- 
tive discussion of defence questions.—Eprror] 


Unity in the West 


Sirn,—Why have the signatories to the Brussels Pact not 
appointed a commission whose terms of reference are to sub- 
divide the nations of Western Europe into political constituencies 
for the purpose of holding direct popular elections to a European 
Assembly with advisory powers ? 

This course would serve to:— 

(1) Make the electorate “ union ” conscious. 

(2) Drive the candidates to stand for European parties of the 
left or right irrespective of their nationalities. 

(3) Encourage the members of the elected assembly to gain the 
confidence of the European peoples and thus. their support for 
demanding that the existing National Governments should transfer 
executive power to the Assembly.—Yours faithfully, 

GERVASE A, FRAIS 

130 Bickenhall Mansions, Baker Street, W.1 


Disinflation in Jeopardy 

Sir, —The article on “Disinflation in Jeopardy” in The 
Economist of September 4th is not without relevance to the ques- 
tion of up-valuing the pound. Disinflation, you say, has been 
“diluted.” “ The continuing rise in import prices and in other 
costs has lifted the bill for cost of living and agricultural subsidies 
far bevond what was contemplated in the budget.” You are 
referring here not to the rise in the cost of living (which has not 
been altogether avoided), but to the encroachment of increased 
subsidies, as well es of other items of increased expenditure, upon 
the budget surplus. 

If the dollar-value of the pound were raised, the sterling prices 
of imports would be reduced in proportion, and the excess prices 
of the subsidised imports much more than in proportion. 

You do not refer to export prices. In my letter in The Economist 
of August 21st I said: “ As soon as the external price-level diverges 
at all far from the British wage-level, the rise of wages is sure to 
occur.” The recent rise conceded in the engineering industry, 
which was the occasion of your article, is an apt example. So far 
as it goes, it “ marks both the extinction of the stimulus to exports 
and the irreversible progress of inflation.” 

In your note on that letter you express the view that “in the 
long run it is overwhelmingly probable that the pound should be 
devalued relatively to the dollar—unless the American inflation 
goes much farther, and the inevitable ensuing reaction much less 
far, than now seems likely.” I fear that is so; for it is “ over- 
whelmingly probable” that the Government will continue, with 
the support both of The Economist and of the majority of 
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the Editor 


economists, to keep the pound tied to the dollar, so that the 
British wage-level will rise nearly in proportion to the American, 
and when at last inflation in America gives place to deflation, 
Great Britain will be faced with the disastrous alternatives of 
depreciation of the pound, or deflation, with its accompaniments 
of depression and unemployment. 3 


In my previous letter I said that up-valuing the pound would 
cause the loss “only of the least profitable portion ” of the export 
trade, and you ask what “least profitable” means. The least 
profitable exports are those which use up the greatest amount of 
productive resources in proportion to their yield in foreign ex- 
change. The cessation of these exports may in some instances 
result in the productive resources released being applied to some 
purpose for which they are less well adapted. But it is much 
more likely that they will have been diverted by the export drive 
from more suitable employment, and will be more fruitfully 
employed by reverting to it—Yours faithfully, 

29 Argyll Road, London, W.8 R. G. HawtTrey 


The Olympic Games 


S1r,—Your Note of the Week for August 21st brought politics 
very much into the picture when discussing the one international 
organisation which nowadays strives to exclude the political 
element. It was not the fact that you implied that the Olympic 
flame went out on its arrival in England, but the fact that you 
have missed the general feeling of the common peoples. of the 
nations which took part in the Games, and in particular in the 
Torch Relay. 


The Olympic flame was accepted by all who saw it, or read 
about it, or were told abour-it, as a symbol] of the brighter future 
for which all the peoples of the world are yearning. Just how it 
did this or exactly what it was symbolising was of no importance, 
the fact was that here was an aspect of international scene which 
surprised and delighted the ordinary man and woman in the street. 
Here was something which passed international frontiers without 
let or hindrance, which burnt steadily from its start in Olympia 
to its final glory at Wembley Stadium, as an expression of the faci 
that the international brotherhood of sport has, even in these 
depressing times, a real meaning to the sportsmen of the world. 

The International Olympic Committee owes no political alle- 
giance to anyone, for politics plays no part in its organisation and 
in its deliberations. Admittedly the politicians are the people 
who have the greatest say and make the greatest noise in the world 
today, but they are not necessarily gifted in interpreting to the 
werld the desires of the people they represent.—Yours faithfully, 

37 Upper Brook Street, London, W.1 F,. W. CoLtins 

The Organising Committee for the XIV Olympiad 


From The Economist of 1848 


September 9, 1848 

Tr National Assembly at Paris is debating the new constitu- 
tion. It has been framed by a committee, reported to the 
Assembly, and is now undergoing discussion by the whole 
body. Almost unanimously, too, it has been resolved that 
the Assembly shall not separate till the constitution. be 
settled. For the twelfth or fifteenth time within the recollee- 
tion of the yet existing generation, the wisest men of France 

. are performing over again a work which all former 
experience since 1790 proves will not stand for one moment 
against the necessities, real or imagined, of circumstances, and 
ef men in authority.. They lay down rules to bind those they 
entrust with power, which nobody thinks of observing. Men 
in power are obliged, or fancy they are, from an instinct 
of self-preservation, to set those rules aside, and, under 
the first spur of necessity, they find in their swords or the 
circumstances of the times a rule of action at variance with 
the written constitution, From that moment the labour -of 
the legislature is worthless. Some exceptional laws or other 
vitiate its principles ; somé individual or other sets them. at 
defiance ; and society is never governed by the written con- 
stitution so elaborately made It is interpreted by passion, 
it is set aside by interest, and the principles which dictate 
the exceptional ties supersede the constitution. That has 
been the course over and over again ; and yet, with a silly 
and dogmatic attachment to a theory, shutting their eyes 
to facts and experience, the leading men of France are now 
pursuing the same vain and fruitless course. 
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Books and 


Economics With a Wet Towel 


“Towards a Dynamic Economics.” By R. F. Harrod. Mac- 
millan, 159 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis reprint of five lectures delivered at the University of London 
in the spring of 1947 arouses in the reader an incredulous com- 
passion for Mr Harrod’s original audience. A lecturer who drivels 
or perpetrates commonplaces can be easily dealt with ; one quietly 
leaves the lecture hall, or, if polite and conspicuously placed, 
merely registers a vow to return no more. One who is hard, just 
ordinarily hard, to follow can be listened to with as much concen- 
tration as possible and subsequently supplemented by reading and 
discussion. But a lecturer who, like Mr Harrod, compresses into 
(presumably) not more than ninety minutes or so a volume of 
theory unfamiliar, intrinsically very difficult indeed, and very 
incompletely translated, so to speak, from. the mathematical, sets 
himself and his audience an impossible job. 

In book form, Towards a Dynamic Economics emerges as a 
cruelly compressed, highly stimulating, beautifully articulated 
statement of the fundamental economics of growth ; of the neces- 
sary relations obtaining between the dynamic elements—popula- 
tion change, technological progress, and long-term saving—of an 
advancing society. In the realm of dynamics it is roughly analo- 
gous to Professor Cassel’s Fundamental Thoughts on Economics— 
though one cannot imagine Professor Cassel scaring off, as does 
Mr Harrod in his final lecture, into a sociological discussion of 
the implications of his theory. (That final lecture, the only one 
of which the lay read*- could be expected to make head or tail, 
deserves a wider audience than, in its present setting, it is likely 
to get.) Certain rates of growth, certain related rates of real 
capital accumulaticn, and certain rdtes of saving (defined as a 
fraction of income) are alone mutually compatible ; divergence 
of any of the factors in this fundamental equation sets up a 
centrifugal tendency, making the dynamic economy essentially 
unstable. This is the core of the argument, which one can only 
hope that Mr Harrod will one day restate at about five times the 
length, in the interests of intelligibility. The basic equation, 
progressively modified, serves as a sharp and elegant tool for 
disentangling the problems of fluctuation and depression, of 
foreign trade policy and of contracyclical measures. Towards a 
Dynamic Economics is packed as full of practical precepts as of 
fundamental theory. It has, in fact, all the hallmarks of an impor- 
tant and seminal work ; and it is a great pity that it should be, 
in its most essential parts, so very nearly totally unreadable. 


Documentary History Continued 
* Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939.” Edited 


by E. L, Woodward and Rohan Butler, HMSO. First Series. 
Volume Il. 971 pages. 32s, 6d, 
Tuis is the fourth volume to appear in the collection of Foreign 
Office documents which, though originally projected in rwo series, 
has now been divided imto three, in order that the volumes for 
the few years immediately before the war may be published 
as soon as possible. The three volumes which have already 
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Publications 


appeared included one in the First Series, beginning in 1919, and 
the two in the Second Series, covering the years 1930 and 1934. 
No volume in the Third Series, which will presumably start in 
1935 or 1936, has yet been published. 

The publication of yet another volume for the year 1919, in 
advance of any of the volumes of the Third Series, which will 
deal with events more relevant to the outbreak of the war, will 
be resented in some quarters. It may, however, do something to 
correct the tendency of even reputable contemporary historians 
to run before they can walk, for in the search for the origins of 
the war it is only too easy to begin in the 1930s, to look no earlier 
than the rise of Hitler ; and it is fashionable—perhaps inevitable, 
also, if this first mistake is made—to diagnose Europe’s trouble 
after 1933 as the bankruptcy of statesmanship. It is equally 
fashionable, among those who, avoiding this error, pursue their 
researches as far back as the Treaty of Versailles, to defend that 
Settlement and to describe any uncertainty on this score as 
“twaddle about Versailles.” It is unsound and over-simplified 
to defend the authors of the Versailles Settlement while de- 
nouncing the policies of their successors. Some of the problems 
at the Peace Conference were not settled because they were not 
seen ; some, though realised, were misunderstood and therefore 
aggravated by the Treaty for Versailles ; many, if not all of them, 
were perhaps well-nigh insoluble. At ail. events, it will ‘still 
be impossible, even when all the documents have been published 
for the period since 1930, to present a convincing analysis of the 
origins of the war without giving equal attention to the evidence 
on the Versailles Settlement itself and the succeeding years. 
The parallel publication of early and late volumes in this 
collection of documents wil] help historians to keep this truth 
in mind. They may be impatient that the entire collection is not 
published more quickly ; bu: they cannot fail to welcome the 
decision of the editors to continue the regular publication of the 
First Series as well. as of later volumes. 

When. the documents of the first volume of Series I begin, the 
peace treaty had been settled in its main outlines and the prin- 
cipal topics had been decided. The Allied Supreme Council 
had taken the form of meetings between Heads of Delegations at 
which the leading statesmen were mot present. Their minutes 
filled the first volume and are now completed in the first 
part of the present volume. The secret minutes of the more 
restricted conferences of Allied statesmen in London and Paris 
up to January, 1920, when the main session of the Peace Con- 
ference came to an end, form the second part of the present 
volume, which therefore concludes the publication of the more 
eet of the records of the Peace Conference in its various 
orms, : 

A close study of these volumes, and especially of the records 
in the second half of the volume under review, which include 
material on Anglo-French policy towards Russia and on the 
difficulties created by the non-ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the United States, is indispensable for any reliable 
history of the inter-war years. If they are ignored, our under- 
standing of the problems inherent in the Versailles Settlement 
will remain incomplete ; our estimate, therefore, of the statesman- 
ship of which that Settlement was the result will be unsound— 
and so, in consequence, will be any interpretation of the sub- 
sequent developments which led to the Second World War. 


Jerusalem: During British Mandate 


“Jerusalem: The City Plan.” Preservation and Development 
during the British Mandate, 1918-1948. By Henry Kendall. 
London, HMSO, 1948. 21s. 


The British provided Jerusalem with a plan, excellent of its 
kind. This book, with its abundant photographs, which anyone 
who has known Jerusalem will want to possess, is the story of 
the plan. It is seldom nowadays that so much can be had for 
a guinea—a handsome quarto volume, well printed, with maps 


and illustrations in colour, The latter, from watercolours by © 


H. G. Gray, recall the Palestine press censor in a more human 
and more thankful guise.. But inevitably a publication so beauti+ 
fully got up, expressly intended as a challenge and a lead to 
Britain’s successors, whoever they may be, raises questions which 
cannot be answered in this context alone. To the plan Jerusalem 
no doubt owes its freedom from some of the major vices of 
haphazard growth—though even here authority» might have been 
more diligent in its support—but as operated it was 

hegative, a list-of things that private enterprise might not do.*"' 
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SURVEY 





Zinoviev Writes Again 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


1a United States is bedevilled today by two complicated 
problems, One is the problem of Un-American Activities 
—poime synonym for treason—the other that of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of Repre.entatives. 
There is little likelihood that either wili be solved easily. 
The patriotic fiction that no American—since Benedict 
Arnold—could be a traitor has been tenuously upheld through 
two world wars, thanks to the inadequacy of laws which made 
it impossible for the Department of Justice to obtain convic- 
tions. Over the last thirty years some very obvious German 
agents have been able to attribute their life and liberty to these 
laws. However, since Igor Gouzenko revealed in 1945 the 
existence of a Soviet espionage ring in Canada, with threads 
leading to the United States, the previous complacency over 
individual traitors and small treasonable groups has been dis- 
turbed. There is more fear today of the American Communist 
Party than there ever was of the German-American Bund, 
which made itself conspicuous and, therefore, ridiculous by 
wearing uniforms, holding rallies and giving the Hitler salute. 
The Bund was underrated ; but the Communist danger is being 
taken more seriously because it works underground and goes 
quietly about its job of persuading the innocent of the 
superiority of Soviet Democracy to the American Way of Life. 
As long as the American people are not satisfied that real 
progress is being made in rooting out Russian agents, they will 
be inclined to accept, even though they do not approve, the 
privileged gossip column operated by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. When they try to get rid of it, they may 
find it is too late. This Committee was set up in 1938 as a 
Special (that is, temporary) “ Committee to investigate Un- 
American Activities ” under the chairmanship of ivementaive 
Martin Dies. As the Dies Committee it made itself notorious 
and when Mr Dies, whose own connections many people wanted 
to investigate, retired from Congress in 1944, there was an 
attempt to retire the Committee as well. The attempt failed 
and, during the last Congress, it was made a Standing (that is, 
permanent) Committee. When the Republicans gained control 
of Congress in 1946, Representative J. Parnell Thomas, the only 
survivor of the original membership, became chairman. 


bf 


“ The duties and functions of the Committee,” says its latest 
report, “ are somewhat unique among the Committees of Con- 
gress, which are principally concerned with matters of com- 
merce, taxes, and the operation of the Federal Government ; 
but there is delegated to us the function of investigating sub- 
versive influences which seek to destroy the Government and 
institutions of the United States.” Other Committees of Con- 
gress, in the past, although ostensibly legislative committees, 
have undertaken investigations and therefore, as Mr Walter 
Lippmann has said, became “ in reality composites of detective 
agency, grand jury, prosecuting attorney, judge and public 
hangman.” Bitter complaints about their activities have usually 
come from the executive side of the Government (Mr Andrew 
Mellon, while Secretary of the Treasury, wrote to President 
Coolidge that “ government by- investigation is not govern- 
ment”). But this Committee is justified in its claim to be 
unique in having no other function than investigation, though 
it has produced the Mundt-Nixon Bill as a by-product of its 
Official task. . 

Such a Committee might have done valuable work had its 
membership been chosen from among the best in Congress. 
Unfortunately, beginning with its first chairman, most of its 
members have come from the bottom of the Congressional 
barrel. It may be too late to correct that situation now. Over 


the past ten years it has been realiséd that membership of the 
Committee is destructive of both character and reputation. The 
present chairman, son of a Catholic Democrat named Feeney, 
is chiefly remarkable for haying abandoned his father’s name, 
religion and party. Representative Karl Mundt, the vice- 
chairman, has been adequately described by The New Yorker 
as “the old elocution teacher from South Dakota who used 
to make isolationist speeches during the period of the Com- 
munist-Nazi Pact and has now fallen out with the people he 
once agreed with.” The three other Republican members are 
all new to Congress this session. Mr McDowell, of Pennsylvania, 
is the most curious and has appointed himself guardian of the 
Committee’s reputation. After staring vacantly into the dis- 
tance through the testimony of a witness, he suddenly turns 
a toothy smile on him and asks obsequiously whether he thinks 
he has been treated with due consideration—somewhat in the 
manner of a head-waiter enquiring whether a customer has had 
a good dinner. Representative Nixon of California alone gives 
the impression of wanting to find out the truth even if the 
truth should upset the Committee’s pre-conceived ideas. 

All four Democrats are Southerners—probably no Northern 
Democrat would dare be associated with such activities—and 
hunt the New Deal witches on behalf of the Dixiecrat candi- 
date for President as jubilantly as the Republicans hunt them 
in aid of Mr Dewey. Mr John Rankin, of Mississippi, and Mr 
Hébert, of New Orleans, are the most vocal. The Committee 
employs as Chief Investigator a certain Mr Robert Stripling, 
an old constituent of Representative Dies, who promoted him 
from running a lift in the Capitol to running a Committee. 


+ 


This Committee has conducted two major investigations 
during the Eightieth Congress. The first was into Communist 
infiltration into the motion picture industry. Dusing that 
enquiry a large number of people were charged with being 
Communists. Ten of them refused to deny the charge, and 
thereby allowed the country to assume their membership of 
the Communist Party, Others were not even given the chance 
of denial. No proof was ever given that any of these men had 
injected propaganda into their scripts and the public was left 
with the uneasy impression that they were being prosecuted for 
their*beliefs. Mr Parnell Thomas promised a year ago to pub- 
lish a list of motion pictures containing Communist propaganda, 
but he has never done so. The second investigation, not yet 
completed, has been into Communist espionage in the United 
States Government. 


This enquiry has consisted of listening to the accusations 
of two ex-Communists, both filled with the self-righteousness 
of those who have been “ saved.” One, Miss Elizabeth Bentley, 
is a middle-aged woman of a type easily identified by any 
apprentice psychologist. The other, Mr Whittaker Chambers, 
by his own account is of the tragic company whose emotional 
instability drives them to try to solve the problems within 
themselves by rushing from one extreme to another—in his. 
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case from Joseph Stalin to Mr Henry Luce. Supporting evi- 
dence was also given by Mr Louis Budenz, an old friend of 
the Committee, who left The Daily Worker for the Catholic 
Church in a blaze of publicity two or three years ago. 


Among those accused by Miss Bentley of co-operating with 
one of the espionage groups was Mr Harry D. White, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr Morgenthau. Her charges 
were not new and had been considered by a Grand Jury in 
New York for fourteen months. When they were made public 
by the Committee Mr White, at his own request, appeared to 
deny them. Before taking the stand he handed the Chairman 
a wote saying that he was recovering from a heart attack and 
asking for five or ten minutes rest after each hour. Mr Parnell 
Thomas went so far as to question the accuracy of this note— 

_ quite gratuitously, as-the state of Mr White’s health was public 
knowledge. Two days later, Mr White suffered another heart 
attack and died next day, his doctor saying that the strain ci 
appearing before the Committee “could very definitely have 
contributed to his death.” Four of the five leading East Coast 
papers—The New York Times, Washingion Post, Baltimore 
Sun and Christian Science Monitor—called on the Committee 
to clear his name. (The New York Times, after admitting that 
the Committee could not be charged with responsibility for Mr 
White's illness, brought about, they said, by years of arduous 
government service, asserted that it could be charged with 
having denied him the due protection of the law, with having 
permitted witnesses to make unsubstantiated statements of 
which the accused learned only through public sources and with 
Outraging the American sense of justice.) The Committee’s 
only comment was in its report of August 29th, in which it 
referred to Harry Dexter White (deceased), stated that he had 
denied affiliation with the Communist Party and added that he 
had “admitted acquaintance with various members of the 
espionage group named by Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker 
Chambers.” The doctrine of “Guilt by Association” could 
hardly be stated more succinctly. 


* 


A great deal of time has been spent in trying to resolve the 
controversial problem of which of two witnesses—Mr Whit- 
taker Chambers or Mr Alger Hiss—is lying. The day when 
they confronted each other publicly was worth more to this 
publicity-hunting Committee than a year’s hard work. Before 
a battery of cameras, Mr Chambers bolstered’ his self-assertion 
by thrusting his head so high in the air that he stared at the 
room with his chin, while Mr Hiss, a stranger by background 
and training to the methods of this Committee, looked about him 
with bewilderment. Now President of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace—on the recommendation of Mr John 
Foster Dulles—Mr Hiss was Mr Dean Acheson’s principal 
assistant in the State Department during the war and was 
Secretary-General of the San Francisco Conference. He was 
charged by Mr Chambers with being a member of a Com- 
munist underground, but the altercation now revolves round 
his memor of the name under which Mr Chambers went in 
1934 and of what he did with an old Ford car at the same period. 

If it were the Committee’s sincere desire to clear foreign 
agents out of the Federal Government, rather than to discredit 
Mr Roosevelt and the New Deal by finding that they were once 
there, it would not have wasted so much time on a witness, 
Mr Chambers, who left the Communist Party in 1937. (At that 
time the ideal of the Popular Front had attracted many liberals 
into innocent association with the Communists. The ferocity 
of the Committee, however, would make it dangerous for any- 
one now to admit such an association. Mr Chambers was in no 
‘position to report on which of his victims became disillusioned 
with his Communist friends after the signature of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, surely a vital point, even supposing his original 
accusations were true.) Nor would it confine its attention to 


men who left government employ more than two years ago. 
But if it is campaign material they want, the names of Mr 
Lauchlin Currie, Mr Har 
used to discredit the New 
Nations. 

A year ago when the Committee was investigating Hollywood 
it was possible to treat the proceedings as a slightly obscene 


White and Mr Alger Hiss can be 
eal, Bretton Woods and the United 
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joke. Its members might have been ignorant children playing 
with fire, but they were not actively interfering with the i 
bility of genuine efforts to tackle the Communist danger, T, 
things are different. All cameras corrupt; but television 
cameras, it seems, corrupt absolutely. The political children 
of twelve months ago have become juvenile delinquents. Their 
actions suggest that they, alone among the American pe 
think so little of the real problem that they can afford to use 
its shadow for electioneering purposes. They have scattered’ 
enough Zinoviev letters on the public to provide shelter for 2 
dozen Gottwalds and Togliattis, ; 


e 
Television’s Growing Pains 
[FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


THE struggle of peddlers for place to shout their wares over the 
waves that carry light and sound will enter a new phase when 
the Federal Communications Commission opens its September 
hearings on television’s claim for more space on the wave band. - 
The business of putting into mass production and consumption 
this mechanised combination of sight and sound, long awaited 
and even longer in kicking its way out of its swaddling clothes, 
has made enormous strides in the last six months. Those who 
work with it claim that television is now in full adolescence. It 
makes its present claims with the stridency proper to that age. 


Specifically, it will ask for more room to flex its muscles. 
preen its pin feathers, sell its advertisers’ goods. All electronic 
communication is, of course, held within the limit of a spectrum. 
In 1934 the Federal Communications Act placed control overt 
lines on that spectrum in the hands of the FCC, which doled 
them out among the various claimants—commercial radio, 
marine radio, police radio, amateur short-wave radio, and so on, 
Television, then a mere infant, now wants more space, and is 
asking “ blind” radio to move over. It tried to get more in 
1947, but at that time its claims were weakened by a vital 
cleavage between two leading entrepreneurs, the National 
Broadcasting Corporation, which was asking for room for black 
and white television, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which said it was ready to produce in colour. The FCC decided 
in favour of black and white, which took up less space on the 
wave band, and designated twenty-two channels (the 44-216 
megacycle sector). The decision resolved major doubts, and 
the industry responded as to an elixir. By July, 1948, a former 
FCC Commissioner was telling his former colleagues that tele- 
vision needed twelve additional channels. It would like the 
475-890 megacycle sector, which is almost exactly what was 
denied a year ago to those who sought it for television in colour. 


So rapid is the present rate of growth that figures run the 
risk of becoming out of date between the pen and the printing 
press. At the end of the war there were 4,000 television sets in 
the United States. At the end of 1946 there were 10,000 ; at the 
end of 1947, 180,000 ; today there are 400,000. Sets are now 
rolling off the production line at the rate of fifty to sixty thousand 
a month, approximately as many new ones every four weeks as 
the total now operating in England. 

In February of this year the Columbia Broadcasting System 
surveyed the industry and found 18 television stations in 11 
American cities. It also found that 72 construction permits for 
new ones had been granted by the FCC, that 97 commercial 
applications were on file with the FCC, and some 40 stations in 
more than 20 cities were likely to be in operation by the end of 
1948. By August the existing stations numbered 34, the com- 
struction permits granted were 89, the commercial applications 
on file 292, and guesses as to totals at the year’s end had risen t 
perhaps §5. : 

Compared with radio, which counts its sets as neatly 7° 
million and its listeners by the hundred million, these television 
figures are small. It is the rate of growth which gives zest to the 
claims made by television’s backers. In their more ebullient 
moments they prophesy that their infant prodigy will pus 
“blind” radio out of business, supplant the newspapers if not 
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the books and magazines, empty the cinema houses, baseball 
parks, concert halls, even, perhaps, the school rooms. On the 
constructive side, they hope that it will restore the American 


‘family to the American home, keep the children around the 


fireside (provided that is where the video screen is set), put an 
end to night clubs, lower the divorce rate. As every house must 
have its television room it will, in the process, give a fillip to 
the building industry. . Otherwise, domestic peace may be 
threatened when mother wants mending and lessons after supper, 
while father dims the lights to watch a prize fight.. The industry. 
is confident that progressive families will want more than one 
set. Already the cost is moving down. In 1947 the cheapest 
sets sold for about $300. Today one may be bought for $164. 
If they follow the pattern set by radio they must drop well below 
$50 before they can stir the mass market to buy the wares they 
advertise. 
* 


Its devotees insist, and with reason, that the time has gone 
when one could take television lightly. They are not so clear as 
to what will happen (apart from eye strain or stomach ulcers) if 
one takes it seriously. The turmoil extends not only throughout 
the radio industry and allied trades, but also stirs the entire 
entertainment business, the sporting world, the advertisers and 
advertised, and all who make their living by the printed word. 
Politicians are becoming aware of it; some of them appeared, 
unrehearsed, on television at the political conventions, and were 
told when they went home just what they had looked like. A 
few of them, who have found a favourable answer in their 
mirrors, may enlist the aid of television in their autumn cam- 
paigns, and rumour says that statesmen will be televised when 
the United Nations meet in Paris. 

Within the radio industry, which has done most of the work 
and put up most of the money for the experimental years, the 
argument is joined between two groups—those who see looming 
here and now a parallel to what happened when sound invaded 
the province of the silent films, and those who claim that 
television has not yet solved enough of its problems to take 
over radio’s work and radio’s profits. 

According to Variety, the magazine which is the guide and 
mentor of the entertainment world, the first group are a prey 
to “ emotional hysteria .. . predicated on the fear that television 
will emerge full-blown overnight and that they'll be left cut im 
the cold.” The magazine points out that radio is now “ headed 
for an alltime high in billings,” and reproaches the industry for 
riding on its record and accepting such moronic evasions as 
programmes which attract their audience by offering prizes 
instead of new ideas. 

If television’s programmes could be sent out from the great 
web of transmitters which radio has built, all would be well, 
but the curvature of the earth forbids this. Sound bends, but 
hght goes straight. Thus the country cannot be brought by 
television, as by radio, to laugh as one man. Programmes must 
be separately produced in each great centre, or passed from one 
to another by devices both costly and complex. Those most 
discussed at present are the coaxial cable now being laid from 
coast to coast for the transmission of telephone messages and 
able to be used by television, the micro-wave relay which is a 
system of “ booster stations” every thirty or forty miles to 
pick up programmes and send them on, a “ stratovision ” system 
whereby “ planes fiying at about 30,000 feet will pick up tele- 
vision signals and spray them over an area having a 200-mile 
line-of-sight radius,” a “celluloid network ” whereby television 
Programmes produced in one place are filmed and sent at once 
by plane to other places, The last proposal. sounds a bit like 
sending a boy on a bicycle to deliver the shot heard ’round the 
world, but it is advocated by experts. 

All this requires, of course, a vast amount of money. Tele- 
vision may have to duplicate the huge capital of the radio 
industry in order to get the sums needed to join sight to the 
sound which now pulses through 37 million American homes. 

process could not be contemplated unless the potential 
Profits were also tr Television’s backers assume that 


these costs will be met by the superior appeal of this combined 
medium to the advertisers who pay, in the 


United States, the 


Ai7 


costs of radio. It is already obvious. that the advertiser will 
have: to pay more in order to get more. 

_ The fight between television and other forms of entertainment 
lies on a further horizon. Sample studies made in New York 
show that 51 per cent of those television owners who were 
interviewed had cut their cinema attendance in half after bring- 
ing the talking pictures within the walls of their homes. Of 
such figures are nightmares made for men who wonder who will 
sit in cinema seats when the present rate of television’s growth 
has done its work for five more years. 


Meanwhile*a few voices rise to plead that something be done 
to keep television from being bound to advertising as is radio. 
Congress, says one lawyer, should “ spell out before it is too 
late a comprehensive national policy for television” if it is to 
serve “not only as a source of casual entertainment but also 
as an instrument of public information and enlightenment.” 


American Notes 
Campaign Kick-off 


President Truman started the campaign rolling at Detroit 
on Labour Day with dire predictions and fair promises: pre- 
dictions that a Republican victory would inaugurate a new “efa 
of fear” for labour and a new boom and bust cycle—* boom for 
them, bust for you ”—endangering living standards and democratic 
institutions ; promises that under the Democrats the Taft-Hartley 
Act would be repealed, labour’s gains during the last 16 years 
perpetuated, the minimum wage raised, and national health insur- 
ance adopted. (In fact, even were he re-elected, a revohition in 
Congress would be needed to enable Mr Truman to fulfil the first 
and last of these promises.) 

The model evidently is Mr Roosevelt’s Teamsters Union speech 
in the 1944 campaign. Its merciless jibes at the Republicans ‘are 
widely believed to have turned the tide by arousing labour to 
fighting pitch on the one hand, and goading Mr Dewey into losing 
his temper on the other. But hardly had Mr Truman finished 
speaking than the very Teamsters who responded to Mr Roosevelt 
with cheers and a campaign contribution of $150,000, announced 
that they would not endorse the President, but would concentrate 
on the Congressional races. ‘The loss of Mr Tobin, who led Mr 
Roosevelt’s appeals to labour, is heavy ; equally ominous is the 
suggestion that the Teamsters—the largest union in the country— 
were influenced by their West Coast members, who wish to be 
free to vote for Governor Warren on the Republican ticket. 

It is true that the Americans for Democratic Action have 
“emphatically” endorsed Mr Truman after failing in their 
attempts to dislodge him. The executive council of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations has voted by 32-12 to support the 
President ; most of the union presidents of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour—with the exception of Mr Tobin and Mr 
Hutcheson—are forming a committee to work for the Democratic 
ticket. But these federation decisions spring less from enthusiasm 
for the candidate than for the Democratic platform and distaste 
for the alternatives presented by Mr Wallace and Governor Dewey. 
It is also felt it would be difficult to work up interest in the local 
contests in which labour is supremely concerned, without taking a 
national stand. Such a restrained vote of confidence at the top 
levels does not relieve Mr Truman in any way of the need to 
dramatise his campaign so that the rank and file will ring doorbells, 
distribute literature and, most important of all, go to the polls as 
they did in 1944. z 


It is almost impossible for Governor Dewey to woo the labour 
vote with the brickbat of the Taft-Hartley Act in his bouquet. 
Instead, to reply to the President, he sent Mr Harold Stassen— 
no favourite with labour—to Detroit to defend the Act, to point 
out that it was passed by a majority of Democrats as well as 
Republicans, and that Mr Truman himself has invoked its pro- 
visions seven times to settle threatened strikes. The high cost of 
living, Mr Stassen insisted, was not a Republican responsibility, 
but largely a price America should be glad to pay for world recon- 
struction ; but it had been exaggerated by Mr Truman’s incom- 
petent leadership both at home and in foreign policy. With his 
reputation as an advanced internationalist, Mr Stassen is a potent 
critic, The prominent role assigned him in the campaign rein- 
forces the belief that Governor Dewey will emphasise the Republi- 
cans’ new international note and dissociate. himself as as. 
possible from the more conservative and isolationist wing of the 
party represented in Congress by Representatives Halleck, Taber, 
Martin and Allen. 
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Challenge to Taft-Hartley 


While Mr Truman has been des the Taft-Hartley 
Act, its emergency provisions have for the first time failed to 
avert a major strike. The agreements between the mantume 
unions and management on the Atlantic Coast have failed, this 
time, to survive transplanting to the more bitter industrial climate 
of California. There, the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
Lengshoremen’s Union, under the fiery left-wing leadership of 
Mr Harry Bridges, came out on strike as soon as the injunction 
expired which has imposed labour peace for the past 80 days. 
Mr Bridges threatens a four to six months’ cqgastal blockade 
from Seattle to San Diego. Wage increases are at stake, but the 
main stumbling-block to agreement on both coasts was the ban 
of the Taft-Hartley Act on the closed shop, which the National 
Labour Relations Board has interpreted as applying, in one case, 
to the hiring hall operated under union control. On the East 
Coast the shipping companies agreed to continue the hiring hall 
as before, until a Supreme Court decision could be obtained. 
Mr Bridges, a root and branch enemy of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
has turned down a similar offer, on the grounds that he cannot 
accept a hiring hall “with strings attached "—and perhaps in the 
hope of securing a better settlement than the East Coast unions 
with whom he is at odds. 

Four other seamen’s unions, bound by a “one for all” pledge 
which forbids separate agreement, have joined the dockers. The 
employers, as ready for a fight to the finish as Mr Bridges, have 
announced that, tired of “Communist-inspired disturbances and 
chaos,” they will sign no agreement with a union whose officers— 
like Mr Bridges—have not signed anti-Communist affidavits. As 
a result, Hawaii and Alaska are cut off, except by air, from 
American supplies, and gid cargoes to the Far East are suspended. 
In New York, meanwhile, Marshall shipments are held up, and 
the city’s commercial life slowly strangled by a lorry drivers’ strike 
for higher wages and welfare benefits similar to that two years 
ago. : 

The most interesting aspect of the dockers’ strike is that 1t 
raises for the first time, on a large scale, the question of Federal 
policy toward a strike in an essential industry which the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act have failed to stop. With 
the withdrawal of the injunction, which is required by law after 
80 days, the President’s powers are exhausted ; he can Only lay 
the matter before Congress—which does not reconvene until 
January. A similar situation was reached in the atom plant 
strike at Oak Ridge, but in that case management met labour’s 
claims without delay. Even so, the question of labour relations 
in the atom plants has led Mr Truman to appoint a special com- 
mittee of inquiry. The watch-dog committee set up to make 
recommendations for changes in the Taft-Hartley Act is now 
faced, on the West Coast, with the fundamental question for 
which the Taft-Hartley Act failed to provide any solution. 


+ x * 
Operation Squirrel 


Beryl, bismuth and cadmium, columbite, kyarite and corun- 
dum, monazite and muscovite mica—these are some of the less 
well-known strategic materials which America’s biggest squirrel, 
the National Munitions Board, proposes to collect at once for 
storage against the lean winter of a future war. In spite of their 
poetic names, they all have their military uses, just as do pepper 
and castor oil. Altogether there are 67 names on the Board’s list 
of materials which are essential to the security of the United States 
and in which the country is relatively deficient. A five-year pro- 
gramme for building up stockpiles of these materials was begun 
in 1946 and is expected to cost at least $3 billion. Although the 
need for such a programme is generally accepted, in marked 
contrast to 1940, so far only about one-fifth of it has been com- 
pleted, and it is said to be badly spread out of balance. However, 
the Board has now announced that it expects to spend or commit 
almost $500 million during the current fiscal year ending on 
June 30, 1949; actual expenditure will be about $213 million, 
more than twice that during the last twelve months. 

This acceleration of the programme is explained by the un- 
settled international situation. The Board feels that it can no 
longer allow itself to be deterred by the fear of competing with 
industry for supplies and of driving up prices, and that the 
national economy has had sufficient time to recover from the war. 
The Board tempered its new aggressiveness with two changes in 
its methods, designed to minimise its psychological and practical 
* effects on the inflationary situation. In the first place, it has 
published the quantities which it proposes to buy, during the 
current quarter, of the 28 materials on which it is concentrating 
at present ; in the case of 18 of them it does not expect to make 
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any further purchases during the fiscal year. But this does not 
apply to copper, lead, zinc and natural rubber, which are all in 
very short supply ; during the July-September quarter the Board 


proposes to buy, from normal commercial markets, 30,000 short : 


tons of copper, 16,000 short tons each of lead and zinc and 25,000 
long tons of natural rubber. In spite of the Board’s insistence 
that the quantities to be bought have been kept at low enoy 
levels to have little effect on the price structure, industry fears 
that dislocation and rising prices will be inevitable if the Board 
continues to buy these commodities at the rate forecast for th= 
current quarter. However, it is some comfort that the Board 
does not propose at present to stockpile iron ore or petroleum 
products—nor uranium, which presents difficult storage problems, 
Businessmen have also welcomed the Board’s second new move, 
which is to enlist the co-operation of producers and industrialists 
in making its purchases. Firms which normally buy large quanti. 
ties of the needed commodities are to buy a little extra for Uncle 
Sam’s stockpile, and it is hoped that, by using private channels 
in this way, the Board will be able to obtain what it needs without 
asking for compulsory powers. In order to reach its long-term 
goals, the Board proposes to include in the national stockpile 
reserves built up by industry for its own use and to take over 
all the output of any new sources of supply, which are developed 
as the result of stockpile contracts. Some at least of these new 
sources are presumably those which are to be opened up overseas 
under the Economic Co-operation Act. At present the United 
States is chiefly interested in acquiring chromite, antimony, man- 
ganese, lead, tin, copper, graphite and palm and coconut oil by 
this means, and they are expected to come mainly from French 
and British colonies. ECA officials insist that these requirements 
are to be met by increased production, that this is a long-term 
policy and that they do not want to disturb existing trade patterns, 


* * * 


The Right to Medical Care 


The ten-year health plan for the nation submitted to the 
President by the Federal Security Administrator proposes to 
increase Federal expenditures on health from $743 million a year 
to $2.3 billion by 1960. Most of the goals are those advanced by 
the National Health Congress last year. The most urgent is to 
increase the supply of doctors and nurses by a Federal grant t 
enable training facilities to be doubled. It has long been recog- 
nised that American medical care, at its best a model to the whole 
world, is badly distributed throughout the country, with rural 
areas the most neglected. In 1940, for example, the number of 
persons per doctor in New York was 545; in Mississippi, which 
sadly accepts the label of 48th state, it was 1,758. The same dis- 
parity exists in hospital beds ; and the report urges a doubling of 
Federal appropriations for hospital construction to $150 million, 
with the aim of adding 600,000 hospital beds to the present 900,000 
by 1960. It also recommends increased Federal aid for mental 
health work, which has lagged far behind advances in knowledge, 
and for a number of other health services. 

The proposal to establish a national health insurance scheme 
reopens an old controversy with Congress, however, at the very 
start of the election campaign. As long ago as 1932 the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care recognised the need of some 
form of prepayment scheme, financed by insurance contributions 
or taxes or both, to alleviate the crushing burden of the costs of 
illness and make better care more widely available. Since then 
there has been a great growth of voluntary insurance schemes, 
organised by hospitals, medical societies, co-operatives, labour 
unions, and industry, which now cover about a quarter of the 
nation. The Blue Cross plans, devised to meet hospital deficits 
as well as patients’ needs, meet the costs of hospitalisation up t 
21 or 30 days. The American Medical Association has app 
prepayment schemes for medical and surgical care which cover 
over three million subscribers. New York City recently embarked 
on an ambitious experiment with tax-assisted voluntary 
insurance for any resident earning less than $5,000 a year. 
the present report insists that the voluntary system is too costly 
for more than half the American people. : 

The right to equal medical care was one point in President 
Roosevelt’s “ Economic Bill of Rights ” and Mr Truman has been 
fighting for compulsory, comprehensive health insurance sinee 
1945. Even the Democratic Congress in 1946 failed, howevet, 


to bring to a vote the Administration-sponsored Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill for health insurance. The opposition of the medical 
profession to any element of compulsion or non-medical control is 
extreme ; and most Republicans are wholeheartedly oppo 

“socialised medicine” despite assurances that participation 
-doctors or hospitals would be entirely voluntary. ¥ 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Sick Man of Europe ? 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


Ht combined talents of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll would 

be needed to do justice to the monstrous and ever-growing 
incongruities of French politics under the Fourth Republic. Yet 
the comedy is being played in a tragic setting of social disintegra- 
tion. The political spasms are symptoms of a serious disease— 
unless, as many people here believe, they are the death agonies of 
the regime itself. 

The decline of the French currency, which is the root of the 
evil, is an old tale: since the first world war France has been 
living beyond its means and consuming capital with cumulative 
effect. The country has now reached bankruptcy, and at the 
same time it appears to be deprived of the energy and resilience 
necessary to recover solvency. Each class of the community— 
rural, industrial, professional or cap‘talist—clings to the illusion 
that it is the victim of the oppression or conspiracy of the others, 
and believes that there would be an easy way out of its misfortunes 
if only the others would pay the price. 


Although the pblitical leaders who pass the ball of authority 
between each other with the deftness of champion netball players 
are blamed for the instability and confusion, they are more fully 
aware than most of their compatriots of the need for drastic 
measures to halt the inflationary spiral. They are well placed to 
see the disastrous results of ever-increasing issues of notes and 
credit, to pay the bills for reconstruction, armaments, capital 
development, social security and all the burdens of a modern state 
deprived of modern revenues. They can watch at first-hand prices 
inexorably outstripping wages, causing havoc on the labour front 
and knocking French exports off the world market except during 
the fleeting moments of equilibrium which follow successive de- 
valuations of the franc. 


With varying success, French leaders have not ceased to strive 
to bolster revenues and contract expenditure. This year efforts 
in both directions have been intensified: the exceptional levy 
brought 92 milliard franes into the treasury ; civil and military 
services are being cut 3 reconstruction and investment programmes 
curtailed and postponed. Nevertheless, when Monsieur Paul 
Reynaud became Finance Minister he found himself faced with 
i disastrous balance sheet, and the Finance Commission presented 
a report to the Assembly last month forecasting a deficit of 250 
milliard frances for the present year and 500 milliard francs if the 
present rate of spending and receipts is maintained in 1949. 


The Case Against Control 


Plainly the country can only be extracted from this slough of 
financial despondency by. sacrifice and»effort, But it is a good 
deal less plain how that sacrifice is to be imposed and on which 
sectors of the community. The Socialists and Left-wing Catholics 
argue that the food prices have already offset the last wage in- 
creases, and that the workers therefore not only cannot contribute 
further sacrifice, but, on the contrary, must receive an additional 
portion of real fevenue. In these circumstances inflation can 
only be warded off by redistributing the national income, increas- 
ing taxation, reducing profits, controlling prices and credit, and 
using authoritarian and coercive measures to compel the middle 
classes to disgorge stocks and pay taxes. 


Ethically, this case is hard to refute, but its practical incon- 
veniences have proved almost insurmountable. The whole 


Structure of the French economy, with its excessive number of 
independent producers and distributors and its reliance on food 
deliveries from small farms instead of from concentrated and 
easily controllable imports, makes control far harder to ¢xercise 
than in Britain, The system of state direction, far from being 
associated with Sccialism and progress, reminds the French of 
the black obscurantism of Vichy and German rule, The long 


standing embarrassments of the French Treasury and consequent 
under-payment of civil servants makes the administrative machine 
outstandingly incompetent and corrupt. Recent economy drives 
have completely dislocated the instruments of economic control 
which would now be excessively hard to restore. The French 
judicial system makes it virtually impossible to impose harsh and 
prompt penalties on speculators and social parasites. The taxes 
imposed gradually over a long period are many of them so com- 
plicated as to be ungatherable, yet fiscal reform or ruthlessness 
to superfluous traders and middlemen are electoral liabilities of 
the first order. The vote in the Assembly which brought to an 
end the short-lived Schuman experiment was not directed against 
M. Schuman himself, who had a majority at his investiture one 
week ago, but against Socialist direction of finance and economy. 


These factors are held by Conservatives, and notably by the 
most able of Conservative financiers, M. Paul Reynaud, to show 
that the remedy lies not in compulsion, but in persuasion, less 
in forcing the capitalist to disgorge his capita] than in convincing 
him that he has something to gain by investing it. Side by side 
with the reduction of state expenditure and the improvement of 
fiscal methods, M. Reynaud proposed to restore the confidence 
of the business world so that the vast reserves of wealth in private 
hands, now frozen in the form of hidden gold, stocks of com- 
modities or accumulation of foreign currencies, could be brought 
back into circulation. Incontestably this would raise the nation’s 
productive level and would later permit the standard of living 
of all classes, including wage-earners, to improve. M. Reynaud 
counted on precipitating this revival of capitalist confidence by 
a far-reaching monetary reform: he proposed.to institute a new 
symbolic currency—a monnaig de compte—which would not 
enter into circulation at all, but would be used. simply for loans 
and investments, would havea constant value in terms of gold 
and the dollar, and would be used as a species of»yardstick for 
the economy as a whole, unaffected by fluctuations in the value 
of the franc. Had M. Reynaud remained in office, he would 
have made a pilgrimage to Washington this month to obtain the 
International Monetary Fund’s blessings for this curious 
experiment, 


Deadlock Between Left and Right 


It was almost an accident that M. Reynaud’s programme 
ended almost before it began. The decisive factor was the sudden 
advance of food prices at a moment when seasonal glut on the 
market normally reduces them. Meat ptices were particularly 
affected, as extra rain induced farmers to keep their beasts fatten- 
ing on the fields instead of sending them to market, and this was 
the final factor bringing the exasperated cartel de la baisse of 
non-Communist unions to stake new wage claims. The act 
brought them closely into line with the policy consistently pursued 
by the Communist-dominated CGT. 


It can be reasonably argued that either the Socialist or the 
Conservative remedies for inflation, if pressed to logical con- 
clusions, might ultimately succeed. But the brisk switch from 
one to the other, or, stili worse, an unhappy compromise between 
the two, ensures the country the worst of both worlds. As it is. 
the capitalist and business world has less confidence than ever. 
while the wage-earners are likely to discover that the extra notes 
they, may receive, not representing any. equivalent sacrifice from 
the ther classes, will merely speed on inflation and be quickly 
absorbed in a new rise in prices. Unfortunately, the political 
balance in the country and the Chamber is so precarious that only 
a coalition of Left- and Right-wing Parliamentarians can suffice 
to save the regime itself from its antagonists on the extreme 
Left and Right. Thus the switch from one policy to the other 
or the compromise between the two is inherent in the politics 
of the “ Third Force.” 
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Meanwhile, the country is kept going by American munificence, 
to which has recently been added extra assistance under the 
European Recovery Programme’ from” Franice’s ERP’ partners, 
When the intra-European currency pool was planned a few weeks 
ago to assist debtor countries, it was discovered that France would 
absorb almost half of the total at the d-sposal of the 19 member 
nations. Its helpless dependence is generally agreed to be the 
heaviest cross the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) has to bear today. 

Nevertheless, it is hard to resist an uaderlying conviction that 
the French situation—to borrow - an~ Austrian paradox—is 
“desperate but not grave.” Desperate, because the end to the 


inflation is still out of sight, but mot grave, because France 


remains potentially Western Europe’s greatest asset—its. people 
among the most talented and lively in the world, the land larger 
than the United Kingdom, Ireland and Italy put together and 
potentially far more fertile, its industry, if re-equipped and 
brought up to date, potentially immensely productive. Given the 
psychological conditions and the necessary financial technique, 
the possibilities are dazzling, and there are many who are begin- 
ing to wonder whether the political and economic union of 
Western Europe might not provide the necessary breach with the 
(oo recent past—its defeats, disillusion, paralysis and despair. 


Crisis in Poland 


[By OUR WARSAW CORRESPONDENT] 


Now that its Secretary-General, Wladyslaw Gomulka, has 
been demoted, the Polish Communist Party will be able to carry 
out its merger with the Socialists. The date of the fusion will 
be the end of October or the beginning-of November, and it 
has already been settled that President Bierut will be president of 
the new party with Cyrankiewicz as the probable Secretary. 
Although Gomulka has been left with the Government posts of 
Vice Premier and Minister of the Recovered Territories, he is 
not expected to have any position of importance in either the 
new arty or the cabinet after the merger. He gave the Polish 
Communists a severe shaking, and while it may be true, as he 
said, that the party emerged strengthened, the Communists will 
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not soon forget the Gomulka crisis. Now that all is settled, ‘it 
seemed impossible that he could have avoided his downfall. J; 


is Certdinvat least that he could never have “pulled a Tito” 


taking the whole party with him, but there were moments when 
the Communist Party seemed to be on the point of splitting. 

Gomulka’s sins sounded remarkably like Tito’s—* nationalism.” 
the “ will to personal power,” and a refusal to submit to Soviet 
leadership and party power. On the agricultural question, 
Gomulka was also charged. with favouring “rural capitalists” 
by refusing to sanction an immediate socialisation drive. Burt, 
unlike Tito, he did not suddenly change to complete collectiy. 
isation. However, it is clear that Gomulka defended Tito and 
only agreed to recant last weekend after an earlier refusal. Ir js 
also clear that he was not alone in his stand. 


Gomulka’s Bid For Power 


The most ticklish question is exactly what stand he took. 
On the question of personal power, it is said that whether or 
not he admired Tito and wished to defend him against the 
Cominform’s denunciation, Gomulka certainly did wish to emulate 
the Jugoslav leader to the extent of gaining single-handed contro] 
over the Party and the state. As Secretary-General, a strong man, 
and the only available and suitable “front man,” he was in a 
fairly good position to try. It certainly cannot be said that 
Gomulka is popular with a majority of Poles—no Communist 
has achieved that felicity—but he was popular with the Party rank 
and file, and generally recognised as a Pole who spent most of 
the war in his country, and is not therefore referred to by the 
people as a “Russian.” The fact that the Party had no ready 
replacement for him is considered to be an important reason why 
he was not demoted earlier. 

Nevertheless, the Polish Communist Party has been an oligarchy 
since the days of the war, and there was strong opposition both 
in Poland and, presumably, in the Kremlin against allowing the 
rise and domination of a single prince. It has never since the 
war been possible to say that one man ruled Poland. Gomulka, 
as Party boss and front man, was more or less equal in influence 
to Jacob Berman, as arbiter on foreign affairs, the press and 
ideology, and to Hilary Minc, as chief of all economics. In addi- 
tion, important individual powers are held by President Boleslaw 
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Bierut, especially on matters of adminisyation, and the police 
and-army chiefs" "*" Cee ce) uae ee ey tea hea 

The problem of nat-onalism is much more complicated. To 
be a Polish Compaunist means of necessity to have two loyalties. 
More often than not, they are seen as complementary and there 
js no problem.” But.when the two conflict, practically everyone 
is torn. It would not be right to say that Gomulka is Pole ‘first, 
then Communist, while others reverse the order. Rather, it is ‘a 
question of deli¢ate balance which cannot always be maintained. 

One of the most important issues within the Polish Communist 
party on this subject is that of Germany. It is understood that 
Gomulka believed a divided Germany to be in the national 
interests Of Poland, at least. until reconstruction here is much 
more advanced. + However, when Soviet policy made a strong 
point of a united Germany, the question arose of issuing a sup- 
porting declaration. Gomulka opposed, Foreign Minister Zygmunt 
Modzelewski (another man of importance in the party) went 
ahead. After much argument, the Polish delegation succeeded in 
getting a guarantee of the Oder-Neisse border inserted in the eight 
power statement issued at Warsaw. According. to one source, it 
was the only change achieved in the draft Molotov brought with 
him. ‘This problem of German policy cannot yet really be con- 
sidered solved, but it is presumably in abeyance for the moment 
until the results of the current east-west negotiations have been 
translated into Eastern policy, 


More Trade with the East 


Another example of the type of argument involved by Gomulka’s 
nationalism (which he, at least, would never imagine as anti- 
Soviet) was the decision On investments. Gomulka wanted the 
limited funds available to be put into artificial fertiliser plants. 
Poland always had to import a large quantity of fertilisers from 
Germany, ‘and since most of its own small capacity went to the 
Soviet Union because the plants were near Lwow, it was left 
entirely dependent on Russia and Germany for this prime agri- 
cultural requirement.. It was Gomulka’s idea that Poland should 
become more independent, especially of Germany. But the 
economic chieftain, Hilary Minc, favoured the development in- 
stead of the textile mills of Lodz, which meant the expansion 
of textile exports to Russia, cotton imports from Russia, and 
therefore less Polish autarky but more Polish trade with the East. 

But such points were simply detailed instances of a state of 
mind unacceptable in Moscow—the state of a mind still able to 
survey situations and make judgments independently, a mind 
still a littke unamenable to the strict Party line. It-was evidence of 
this attitude that cost Gomulka his pre-eminence. By the time of 
the Polish Communist Party’s Central Committee meeting, called 
to uphold the excommunication of Tito and reshape the 
party’s programme on the basis of the Cominform state- 
ment, the split had gone too far for Gomulka to attend. It 
is also true that he was ill, but his body was not ailing alone. He 
not only refused to accept the party’s decisions (this is true in 
spite of a published telegram sent before the meeting that he 
approved of everything done) but also he would not confess the 
error of his own ways. The meeting was a stormy one, and ‘it has 
now been ascertained that even at the end it was not unanimous. 
Of the 33 Central Committee members officially mentioned as 
present, one voted against the final resolution, several abstained. 


Dependence on Russia 


It would be unwise to attempt to prophesy the consequence 
of Gomulka’s final submission, but it seems unlikely that it will 
have any fundamental effect either on Poland’s internal com- 
Position or on foreign relations. ‘To an observer here there 
appears no possibility that this country, next door to the Soviet 
Union, dependent upon it for assistance absolutely necessary for 
the fulfilment of its economic plans (which, unlike the Jugoslav 
plans, are progressing well) could hold out as the Jugoslavs have 
done. Furthermore, Gomulka had no such position domestically 
as that enjoyed by Tito, and the Polish Communist Party, as well 
as the Socialist Party with which it is to amalgamate, includes a 
number of ambitious opportunists besides the orthodox Marxists 
who would not hesitate to topple party leadership and obtain 
power in the way the Cominform proposed should be done in 
Jugoslavia. 

Trade with the west, or even the possibility of western, aid, 
could not be an alternative to remaining sufficiently in harmony 
with the Soviet Union not to incur its wrath, There has never 
been any indication that Russia objects to Poland’s sustained 
efforts to increase trade with Marshall Plan countries—on the 
contrary, they seem to have been approved, Nor, so far, would 
it be correct to ider Gomylka or his sympathisers any less 


ardent Communists or any less pro-Soviet than they were before— 
or, for that matter, any less anti-western “ Impeéfialist.” 
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Rhodesians Go Unwillingly 
| to the Polls 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Po.itics in Southern Rhodesia, where a General Election will 
take place on September 15th, is very largely a game of Happy 
Families. Although four parties will put up 76 candidates for 
30 seats in the Colony’s tiny Parliament—which architecturally 
resembles a:small provincial art gallery—the press has appealed in 
vain for the emergence of “clear-cut party differences.” The 
Government of Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister for 15 
years, was defeated on a proposal to give the Currency Beard 
power to own property and dig vaults. Labour voted against the 
Government and tipped the balance; but it is alleged that a 
Labour MP was instructed to be absent from the House so that 
the Government would scrape through. He forgot, and the 
Government fell, no man willing it. 


Rhodesia has only 100,000 whites and 1,700,000 blacks. The 
majority of the whites lives in the two towns of Salisbury and 
Bulawayo ; spacious, well-built towns abounding in statues of 
Rhodes. Tobacco is booming, there is no unemployment, and 
taxation is only {ro a year for a married man with two children 
earning £1,000. Everyone is happy and no one really wants an 
election, not even the politicians. Sir Godfrey Huggins’s chief 
opponent is Mr J. H. Smit, the leader of the Liberals. Sir 
Godfrey was a famous surgeon before he took to politics; he 
still occasionally operates as a favour to friends, Mr Smit is a 
Salisbury grocer and former mayor: a large, genial, cigar-smoking 
man, he arrived in Rhodesia 45 years ago, from Holland. He 
was Finance Minister during the war, but strenuously objected 
to higher taxation. The Liberal Party is described by Huggins’s 
United Party as “old-fashioned Victorian Tories”: but its real 
belief is in undiluted laisser faire. For this reason, the surviving 
Labour Party inclines to the side of Sir Godfrey Huggins, since 
it believes in Socialism (for Europeans only). There were formerly 
two Labour parties, but the leader of the other one, Mr D. Macin- 
tyre, recently joined the United Party, declaring that “ though the 
United Party has become somewhat careworn, a blood transfusion 
such as this should have the desired effect.” This earned him the 
title of the Bulawayo blood donor. 


No Real Party Differences 


Rhodesia got “ responsible government” in 1923, after rejecting 
union with South Africa in a close referendum. Today it is a 
constitutional anomaly, a self-governing Colony. There would be 
clear-cut party differences with a vengeance if anyone proposed 
union with South Africa now ; but the Liberals, who were sus- 
pected of wanting it (they number many Afrikaners imported from 
South Africa among their supporters) have lately specifically 
renounced it. The other issue might be amalgamation with 
Northern Rhodesia, but nobody seems to want this either. The 
Liberals say they want Dominion status, and “our own native 
policy, not Whitehall’s.” The United Party, the Labour Party, 
and the new Dominion Party all agree. At the same time all talk 
favourably of some sort of federation with the north—joint 
customs and defence, but separate native policies. 


In the last two years the Colony has absorbed. 30,000 British 
immigrants. This means that in that time the white population 
has increased by a third. Housing headaches, though not un- 
employment, have resulted. Most of the newcomers have swelled 
the urban white population. But the reserves cannot hold all 
the natives, and they are also flocking into the two towns, where 
an expanding industry provides jobs for them as well. The 
Liberals are afraid of the natives doing skilled or even semi-skilled 
jobs. They would like to keep the towns as “the white man’s 
kraal.” So would Labour, which represents only the white 
workers, not the black ones. White trade unionism has produced 
odd results. Gangs of native convicts are employed to_ build 
pise de terre houses in a hurry for Europeans ; this is “ unskilled ” 
work, and the unions do not object. But the unions insist on 
only Europeans building “ skilled: work” houses for natives in 
the urban locations. 


Native Labour Troubles 


The Huggins Governrient created a Native Labour Board for 
compulsory arbitration jn industrial disputes involving natives. 
This was in lieu of recognised native trade unionism... The 
Secretary of Native Affairs had reported serious unrest among 
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natives because of bad working conditons, and ihe Board awarded 
higher wages to native railway workers. Other natives staged 
a general strike following a report that. private employers had 
agreed on a basic rate of pay of 30s, a month. Private employers 
blamed the Government and the Board, but the Government 
retorted that the private employers should have “ seen the writing 
on the wall,” and offered better terms. 


Growing imdustrialisation needs more native labour, not less. 
The Miles Thomas Report urged that natives should be en- 
couraged to do semi-skilled and even skilled work. The Liberals 
dislike this—so does the Labour Party. Both want development 
10 take place more slowly—including immigration. But while 
Labour wants more nationalisation, the Liberals think the 
Huggins regime nationalised too much. They think that “ private 
capitalists,” not the state, should take the risks—and presumably 
also the profits. On the other hand, the Miles Thomas Report 
praised the Cold Storage Commission as “one of the most 
efficient undertakings in the Colony today—a virile example of 
a well-run state enterprise.” The Commission has turned what 
used to be an annual deficiency of £60,000 into an annual bonus 
payment to cattle raisers of over £100,000. And other develop- 
ments recommended by Sir Miles Thomas will obviously require 
state participation—hydro-electric schemes, transport (“the 
metronome” of the Colony’s future ‘progress), the need to raise 
go0,000 extra head of cattle in five years if the Colony is not 
to face hunger, irrigation of §00,000 acres in the Sabi Valley, 
quadrupling of the capacity of the Que Que steel plant, and 
increasing the capacity of the state-operated yard-spinning mills at 
Gatooma to 100,000 spindles. 


Strict Control of Trade 


The Government also had to intervene to correct Rhodesia’s 
trade balance. From 1940 to 1945 the Colony had a favourable 
balance on current account of over £26,000,000. In 1947 the 
unfavourable balance was £14,000,000. Stringent import control 
has cut the dollar deficit from ten million to two million dollars 
and is expected to balance dollar spending against earnings by 
next March. One result is that only British goods are on sale 
in the shops, in vivid contrast to the Union of South Africa. 
Rhodesia also devised a gold subsidy to encourage greater gold 
production with which to obtain more dollars. 


The Colony is suffering from numerous shortages which are 
teally “ opportunity bottlenecks.” Money is plentiful, and so are 
jobs: many of the recent immigrants who came out to jobs have 
already started up their own businesses. But all are hampered 
by the lack of transport. Rhodesia is landlocked and its chief port 
is Portuguese Beira. To seek another outlet at Walvis Bay would 
involve negotiations with South Africa. An alternative plan is to 
construct a much more costly railway linking the two Rhodesias 
with Nyasaland and Tanganyika, with an outlet on the Indian 
Ocean, possibly at “ Port Peanut.” Sir Godfrey Huggins’s United 
Party wants all those developments to take place as speedily as 
possible, with the state actively participating, and with fuller use 
of native labour in industries. The Liberals and the Labour 
Party are deeply divided on nationalisation issues, but are in 
substantial agreement about the undesirability of bringing more 
natives into the “white man’s kraals,” seeing in this a threat 
to the skilled white workers at present tightly organised in strong 
colour-bar unions, and also, ultimately, to the Colony’s tiny white 
minority as a whole. 


In the all-important matter of transport the Rhodesians have 
of course no quarrel with the Portuguese. But they feel that 
Beira is already proving too small and congested, and they would 
like the use of a ‘port over which they had more direct control. 
Rhodesians are air-minded ; the blue sky above both Salisbury and 
Bulawayo buzzes with planes, and from Salisbury to Johannesburg 
is only 33 hours by air. But the railway journey, mostly through 
deserts, takes two days and three nights. Rhodesians may be 
pardoned for feeling a touch of claustrophobia. 


Preference for United Party 


Present indications are that either the United Party will be 
reiurned again at the election, or else the result will be a virtual 
stalemate between the United Party and the Liberals, possibly 
leading to fusion. Earlier the Liberals were running strongly, 
but opinion has since swung more to Sir Godfrey Huggins’s side. 
He declared that the election had been forced on the couniry 
“ever a frivolity,’ at a time when there might be a war with 
Russia in a month. This, combined with popular aversion to 
holding an election at all, seems to have had its intended effect. 

If there were fusion, it might only be achieved at the price of 
dropping both pilots—Sir Godfrey Huggins and Mr Smit. Both 
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have been appealed to to join. forces; both have refused on 
what seem to be mainly personal grounds. Politics in Southern 
Rhodesia, with its tiny. white population, are largely personal ; 
politicians change camps with great facility, Whatever the out- 
come of the election, it is unlikely to alter the general picture of 
a Colony bursting at the seams with prosperity, and with ambitious 
plans for further development. 


Carefree Trieste 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


TRIESTE is like a fair maid, who, after being wooed by many 
suitors with rich gifts, expects the same standard of living to 
prevail on marriage, and is unwilling to get down to the washing- 
up. The city is likely to remain an expensive toy, inspiring in its 
possessor a dog-in-the-manger attitude of “I don’t want it par- 
ticularly myself, but I’m hanged if anyone else is going to have 
it.” Woman-like, Trieste has so far succeeded in getting the 
best of both worlds: it is under the protection of the West and 
in a special position to receive Marshall Aid, while the treasury 
which pays its living expenses cannot yet call the tune. 

In the British and United States Zone there is a pleasant 
atmosphere of controlled prosperity, orderliness and industry. 
The streets are tidy and clean; there are new blocks of family 
flats, new schools, hospitals, roads, bridges ; thle shops bulge with 
a variety of goods ; and the cost of living is, generally speaking, 
lower than in Italy. The occupation troops like the place. ‘Their 
presence, and their control over the local police force, secure 
for the Triestini a solid protection against disturbances. 

The Allied Military Government are prepared to stay inde- 
finitely in Trieste and to bend to their requirements the difficult 
political and economic structure temporarily established by the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy. In Major-General T. S. Airey they 
have a wise administrator. His position is unique. He is respon- 
sible to the United Nations Organisation for the government of 
his territory. He depends for funds on the Italian Government, 
who are not yet members of that Organisation. Méilitarily, he is 
reponsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, of 
whom it is said that the only item on their agenda is “ Trieste.” 
At the same time he can appeal direct to the British Cabinet 
and the British Chiefs of Staff. 


Easier Task for Government 


The task of government has been eased by the Tito-Cominform 
split. The local Communist Party is divided against itself, and 
has only succeeded in producing a comic opera confusion of 
purpose and a stream of announcement and denouncement against 
anybody and everybody. The arrest of sixteen trades union 
leaders in July which before would have led to strikes and demon- 
strations raised only a murmur in its ranks, 

Frontier incidents tend to be exaggerated, and those of the 
Free Territory are no exception. More often than not they are 
purposely provoked by individual Italians or Slavs who feel secure 
under the protection of their respective occupiers. But it is 
remarkable how few incidents there are when it is realised that 
in June alone there were 175,810 recorded border crossings to 
and from Italy, 11,097 to and from Yugoslavia, 224,536 to and 
from the Yugoslav Zone—and that this was an average month. 

Whether or not the Russians succeed in deposing, exposing or 
liquidating Tito, whether or not a Trieste settlement emerges from 
the Moscow talks, whether or not the Yugoslav Zone returns to 
Italy, it is important that Western Powers stay in Trieste for as 
long as there is danger. The feeling that they will- has removed 
some of the fears of investing domestic and foreign capital in 
Trieste. An Austro-Triestini Shipping Company and an Austro- 
Triestini Chamber of Commerce have recently been formed, and 
should be allowed to mature. 

The shipbuilding programme cannot get into full swing until 
January, 1949, but work has begun on a new industrial free port 
at Zaule, and there is still sufficient work on hand to keep the 
ship repair yards fairly busy. The ground at Zaule is being 
drained, and roads and rail tracks are being built. Such increased 
industrial activity is very necessary to offset the rise of prices, 
which automatically follow rises in Italy, but efforts are being 
made to see that these higher prices are borne by industrial firms 
and by special bonuses and not by the employees. : 

The future of Trieste is still in doubt, The offer last spring 
by Britain, America and France to hand it back to Italy is still 
being blocked by Russia. But from the point of view of its 
inhabitants, there is little question that the interregnum has, 
brought blessings which they will be loth to forgo. 
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OEEC Faces the Test 


\ R HARRIMAN’S flying visits to Brussels and London 

this week appear partially to have resolved the immediate 
crisis which confronted the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation a week ago. The nineteen recipients 
of Marshall Aid (the sixteen original signatories of the Paris 
reports plus Bizonia, the French zone of Germany and Trieste) 
have become tangled up about two main issues. The first, in 
pot of timing and importance, is the extent to which the nine- 
teen will help one another by making genuine “ unrequited ” 
exports among themselves ; the second is how far the “ unre- 
quited imports ” represented by the $4,850 million of Marshall 
aid for the twelve months to June 30 next are to be distributed 
among the nineteen. Although Mr Harriman’s statement 
referred only to the division of aid for the current year, on 
which agreed recommendations are being issued, the link be- 
tween the two is self-evident. The ultimate dependency of each 
ERP country on assistance from the United States must be 
influenced by the extent to which it can satisfy its essential 
requirements within Europe. 

One of the basic principles of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme—and one which the United States never tires of 
impressing on the recipients—is that Europe’s own resources 
must be used to the utmost in order to reduce to a minimum 
the total dependence of the nineteen countries on the United 
States. Europe’s estimates of needs from the United States 
have been inflated by the growing paralysis of European trade— 
itself produced in part by the difficulty of making payments 
between countries in varying states of economic unbalapce. The 
Americans have constantly urged that mere difficulties about 
payments should not be allowed to freeze the flow of trade 
which otherwise could take place between European countries. 
It is, of course, one thing to accept this as a commonsense 
principle: it is quite another to apply it in the hope that it 
will, of itself, solve Europe’s economic difficulties. Its applica- 
tion, however, had to be attempted in framing the extent of 
American aid and in deciding upon its allocation among the 
various recipients. In each case the calculation had to be pre- 
ceded by some estimate of the trade between each pair of ERP 
countries, for only after those calculations had shown the 
extent to which Europe’s needs could be satisfied out of 
Europe’s resources could any reasonable estimate be made of 
the gap that would remain to be filled by the United States. 

To give the maximum incentive to European countries to 
help one another and to produce as much as possible for export 
to one another, two solutions suggested themselves. The first 
would have been the allocation of dollars to a European Clearing 
Scheme. This would have ensured that any European country 
which acquired other European currencies as a result of its 
export surplus to the rest of Western Europe would be able to 
convert part at least of this surplus into dollars. The second 
would have been to earmark a substantial part of Marshall 
deliars for the finance of “off-shore purchases” in Europe 
itself. Both of these courses would have created the incentive 
to export because each would have given the exporting country 
a chance of earning additional dollars. But both avenues have 
been firmly closed. The United States has from the first 
set its face against providing any free dollars to finance 
a European Clearing Scheme because there would be no 


means of “ following through” the expenditure of such dollars 
and of convincing Congress: that they had in fact been used 
in accordance with the terms of the Economic Co-operation 
Act. Some authorisations have been given for off-shore 
purchases in Europe, but these have been on a very modest 
and diminishing scale. In any case the allocation of resources 
for the European Recovery Programme has been cut so fine 
in relation to Europe’s immediate and essential needs from 
the Western Hemisphere that it has left no room for any 
elasticity of manmeuvre to make supplementary allocations of 
this kind. 


Instead of pursuing such solutions for the problem of easing 
European trade and maximising the use of European resources, 
a scheme has been devised to finance deficits arising between 
European countries by using the deposits of local currencies 
which have to be kept by each country against the grants it will 
receive from ECA. Under this scheme every ERP country 
which has a surplus in its payments with any other ERP country 
will be called upon to make over that surplus as a free grant, 
by putting its own currency at the disposal of the deficit coun- 
try. In most cases, though certainly net in all, the creditor 
countries will find it most convenient to use for this purpose 
the local currency deposits which they themselves have had to 
maintain as a counterpart of Marshall Aid grants. The Euro- 
pean creditor countries, whilst then giving grants to their 
debtor colleagues, will have the assurance that they will receive 
“conditional grants” from ECA equal to their net grants to 
other ERP countries. Conditional grants, however, do not 
mean additional grants. These conditional grants will neither 
increase the total amount of Marshall Aid beyond the figure 
authorised by Congress nor can they substantially affect the 
provisional allocations which have been based on the estimates 
already sent in by the participating countries and which, until 
the breakdown occurred last weekend, were being refined and 
amended in Paris. 

The choice of this particular system for financing surpluses 
and deficits within the group of ERP countries has serious 
implications. Instead of maximising the incentive to export 
to European countries, as would have happened if dollars had 
been forthcoming to match the credits arising from trade 
within Europe, it does the reverse ; it maximises the tendency 
to import from other European countries because deficits will 
now be covered by gifts from the creditor countries. Only 
a few months ago, certain countries in the ERP group, hoping 
to be designated as markets from which off-shore purchases 
against dollars might be made, were loudly advertising the 
unsaleable surpluses they held—tobacco in Turkey, dried fruit 
in Greece, steel and grapes m Belgium, fruit in Italy. There 
were surpluses under which the economy of these countries 
was apparently groaning and which could readily be put at the 
disposal of the rest of Europe if dollars were paid for them. 
But today these apparent surpluses have disappeared as if by 
magic. Under the new scheme, if these surpluses entered into 
European circulation they would have to be given away. Con- 
sequently they no longer appear on the list of what is available. 

The gap between what the countries want to export under this 


new payments scheme and what they would like to import was — 
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ludicrously revealed when the first estimates of intra~European 
balances of payments for the coming year were tabled in Paris. 
Enormous divergences appeared between the two sides of the 
export and import accounts. Every country naturally tried to 
keep its exports to other European countries to a minimum 
and to inflate its imports from European countries as far as 
decency would allow—and sometimes beyond. This gap has 
had to be bridged by a reconciliation of each balance of pay- 
ments between the 80 odd pairings of European countries in 
bilateral trade. This attempt at reconciliation by the com- 
mittee of five has caused most of the difficulties and differences 
in Paris. ' 

The calculations revealed three outstanding creditors in this 
intra-European group. The most important is the sterling area, 
from which the rest of Europe, according to first estimates, 
expected unrequited imports equivalent to about $600 million 
but which was prepared, according to its first estimates, to make 
unrequited exports to the rest of Europe of only about $225 
million. It should be emphasised that these estimates con- 
cern not the United Kingdom singly but the whole sterling 
area ; the system of multilateral payments within the sterling 
area and the structure of Britain’s trade and payments agree- 
ments with other European countries would make it impossible 
to isolate the direct trade of the United Kingdom with Europe 
from that of the rest of the sterling area with European 
countries. The next important creditor, and perhaps the most 
vocal, is Belgium, from whom the equivalent of some 
$400 million was expected but which was apparently unwilling 
to go beyond the figure of $200 million. Bizonia is third on 
the list of potential creditors, and the cudgels have been wielded 
on its behalf by the US military authorities. At the other end 
of the scale stands France—a prospective debtor towards every 
other European country—which thus would siphon additional 
Marshall Aid from the rest of Europe to the extent of $350 
million and perhaps more. 

The fact that the whole sterling area appears as one of the 
units in this calculation of intra-European balances of payments 
means that Britain will, in fact, bear the burden of unrequited 
exports from the whole of that area to Europe. The larger part 
of the prospective surplus of the sterling area with Marshall 
Europe is probably accounted for by Europe’s needs for com- 
modities such as wool, rubber, jute and cocoa, and not for 
produce of UK manufacture. These exports, made to Eusope 
as grants from Britain, will in fact be paid for by Britain, and 
the payment will be reflected in an increase in the sterling 
balances of the exporting countries. The recognition of this 
fact and the desire to bear part of the consequential burden 
were evident in the recent decision by Australia to cancel 
£8.000,000 of its sterling balance as a gift to Britain. 

A contrasting situation will arise where ERP countries which 
are shown to incur a deficit with the sterling area in the coming 
year happen to hold sterling balances. In that case, should 
the deficits be made over by way of grants from Britain, or 
should they be debited to the sterling accounts of the deficit 
countries ? Logic and equity suggest the latter. Grants should 
begin to apply only when other means of effecting payments 
have been exhausted. It would be the height of absurdity for 
Britain to make a gift of unrequited exports to a country such 
as Italy or Norway (in making which Britain might incur debt 
to other parts of the sterling area) when those countries have 
ample sterling resources at their disposal. But the difficulty 
then arises that the Economic Co-operation Agreement 
governing the grant of Marshall aid specifically lays it down 
that the proceeds of Marshall aid shall not be used to repay 
external debts of the recipients. That clause was introduced 


to prevent a repetition of the repayment of sterling balances 
out of the proceeds of the American loan to Britain—an alleged 
procedure which many Americans are firmly convinced bore 
a considerable responsibility for the rapid exhaustion of the 
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loan. Since “conditional dollar grants” will be given to the 
countries which run surpluses with other European countries, 
the debiting of sterling accounts for such transactions would, in 
effect, involve a repayment of external debt out of the proceeds 
of Marshall aid. 

Other difficulties of reconciling reason with the letter of the 
ECA agreements will, no doubt, be encountered in operating 
the scheme. There is some consolation and reassurance to 
be derived from the fact that the clearing scheme will be 
operated by the Bank for International Settlements. This, at 
least, ensures technical competence and efficiency ; but it will 
not improve the character of a basically defective scheme. 

Among these basic defects must be included the fact that the 
new system of European payments will be linked to Maishall 
aid grants. The new facilities may tend to give permanence 
to an artificial distribution of trade but only on the basis of the 
decidedly impermanent prop of ERP dollars. As Marshall aid 
falls off, or is cut off, the whole edifice of the system of European 
payments will be left suspended in mid-air. 

In trying to decide this issue, the OEEC in Paris has inevitably 
been drawn into complex economic and political questions, 
On the economic front, the prospective creditors have used 
powerful arguments to stress the effect which the new, wholly 
unrequited exports to Europe would have on their own 
economies. Belgium has been able to show that it is already 
being dragged much too fast along the road to inflation by the 
credit it has made available to other European countries. Britain 
has pleaded its commitments elsewhere. To export more agri- 
cultural machinery by way of grants to France, for example, 
may mean that fewer of these machines are available for export 
to Argentina, where they must be sent to pay for imports of 
meat. The creditors, moreover, have been unable to suppress 
the doubt that some of the difficulties of the debtors are due 
to mismanagement rather than to misfortune and that this 
accounts in particular for France’s voracious capacity to incur 
deficits with all its European neighbours. 

From this type of argument it is but a short step into the 
political arena. The political aspects of the Paris disputes 
assume their most virulent form in the differences on the prob- 
lem of Western Germany. The prospective balance of trade 
between Western Germany and the rest of Europe symbolises 
all political issues that revolve around the future of the Ruhr. 
Calculations on this question are bound to crystallise all the 
differences about the future location of industry in Western 
Europe, the priority to be given to the industrial reconstruction 
of the Ruhr, the future movements of coal, coke and iron ore 
to and from that district. They have, therefore, raised the 
issues which lie far outside the immediate province of OEEC 
and on which it can give no judgment. 

Most of the trouble which has arisen in Paris must, however, 
be attributed to the means chosen to finance intra-European 
surpluses and deficits. The solution which is being attempted 
could not be better calculated to frustrate the basic objective 
of the European Recovery Programme. It has removed every 
incentive for European countries to work and produce im order 
to satisfy the essential needs of their neighbours. Conversely, 
it must give the maximum encouragement to each to suck what 
it can from the rest of the European community because what 
it will thus obtain, will be free of charge: Finally, it leaves to 
the creditors from whom grants are expected no other choice 
than to make them—or lose a corresponding part of the ECA 
dollar aid upon which they had counted. In an ideal world the 
nations of Europe would work unreservedly for the European 
community and there would be need for neither incentive nor 
sanction to ensure correct behaviour. But this is not an ideal 
world. Europe today still needs the carrot of incentive to lead 
it in the right direction, especially as the stick which the United 
States can wield, namely the suspension of Marshall aid, must 
fall indiscriminately on deserving and undeserving alike. 
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A Railway Slump? 


HE latest statistical bulletin of the British Transport Com- 
mission contains the first official intimation that all is not 
well with the volume of railway traffic. Forecasts of traffic made 
a year ago are not being realised ; gross receipts for the first half 
of the year are higher, but the additional revenue of £65 million 
in 1948 which was expected from the increased scale of charges 
introduced eleven months ago is not materialising. Costs have 
increased beyond the level which was foreseen when the esti- 
mates were made a year ago, and such economies as have been 
secured can go only a little way towards meeting increases 
elsewhere. It is not a cheerful summary of the operations of 
the Commission in its first half-year. The Commission naturally 
makes no attempt to predict the final result for the year ; that 
epends on prices and costs, the trend of passenger traffic, coal 
output, the level of industrial activity and the movement of the 
harvest. 
Here indeed is a situation which ought to inspire life and 
meaning into the cliché that “ the Commission are keeping the 


EstTiIMATED VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 
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position under constant review.” There are two problems: 
first, to know what is happening ; and secondly, to know what to 
do about it. By how much has the real volume of passenger 
and goods traffic fallen in recent months? And why has it 
fallen ? The Commission’s statement, though it is couched 
in sedate terms, suggests much of the mystification which rail- 
way Officials have felt for two or three months about the fall in 
railway traffic. The mystery remains: why are railway traffics 
falling—and falling seriously—at a time when economic activity 
generally is still running at a high level ? To measure the fall 
in the volume of traffic, it is necessary to discount the receipts 
this year by the increase in charges which took effect last 
October, and then to compare the resulting net figures with 
the corresponding receipts in 1947. The increases then made 
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were of 16} per cent on ordinary passenger fares and merchan- 
dise by passenger train, and of 24 per ceat for other rail charges 
including season and workmen’s tickets, and all freight train 
traffic. For the first three months of the year, the comparison 
of railway receipts was so distorted by the fuel crisis of 1947 
that it is better ignored. What has happened since then js 
suggested in the accompanying table, which shows the percentage 
movement in the estimated volume of traffic in the five 4-weekly 
periods to August 8th. These estimates are not precise—they 
are slightly affected by the different dates for the Easter and 
Whitsun holidays in the two years. The passenger’ figures 
understate the extent of the fall, since the discount in calculating 
them has been taken at 16} per cent without allowance for the 
higher rate of increase in season and workmen’s fares. 

The most serious falls in traffic, measured in this way, are in 
passengers (understated as already explained) and in general 
merchandise. In passengers, the fall appears to have been quite 
sudden—from the middle of May onwards when there was 
evidence elsewhere that there was “less money about.” But 
in merchandise (excluding the heavy classes and coal) the fall 
has now lasted for four months, and is ominously approaching 
20 per cent. Classes 1 to 6 alone show “ pluses” throughout 
the period, presumably reflecting a high level of activity in 
the steel industry ; but even coal is now showing a slight fall 
(disregarding the May and June figures, which are largely acci- 
dents of comparison with the abnormal movements during the 
same period in 1947). 

Obviously, there is no single explanation of these disturbing 
losses of traffic. In part, they reflect a sharp public reaction to 
higher fares, a reaction which has become more marked since the 
Chancellor’s policy of disinflation was introduced. In April and 
May, the number of originating passenger journeys at ordinary 
or monthly fares fell by more than ro per cent compared with 
the corresponding months of 1947. There are clear signs, too, 
of a fall in season ticket journeys, only partly compensated by 
workmen’s tickets. Admittedly, excursion and week-end facili- 
ties have been better supported than last year ; that is because 
there are more of them, and also because the public has used 
them, when it could, in preference to costlier facilities. In any 
event, the extra revenue to be gained from these cheaper 
travel facilities cannot make more than a small contribution 
to the railways’ finances. 

One of the biggest factors in the fall of passenger receipts is 
the severe competition from road coach services. It is often 
supposed that this competition is merely a matter of price, and 
indeed the differences in cost, already marked during the 
summer, will become startling enough when further reductions 
are made shortly on certain routes. Broadly speaking, the 
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coaches have been operating at prewar fares, whereas railway 
fares are now §§ per cent above the prewar level. This summer, 
a passenger could travel to Torquay by coach for 38s. 6d. return, 
compared with a third-class return fare of 53s. 9d. on the rail- 
way, or to Folkestone for 14s. 6d., compared with 19s. 11d. 
These two coach fares are now to be cut to 32s. and 11s. 9d. re- 
spectively—both under 60 per cent of the corresponding railway 
fare. That differential in favour of the coach is already an 
important consideration for the passenger to whom speed is not 


a vital matter. But the increasing goodwill of the coach services - 


is not founded solely on cheapness. The coaches often offer 
more convenient and more reliable direct services on cross 
country routes. | The automatic booking of seats on long- 
distance and intermediate routes is evidently popular. For these 
advantages, coach travellers are often prepared to queue many 
hours in order to book their journeys months in advance. 

To suppose that the railways could reply effectively to this 
competition is fanciful. The operating conditions of the two 
forms of transport are utterly different ; with present full loads, 
the operating economies of the road vehicle are at present being 
maximised, whereas on the railways loads are falling and costs 
are still rising. The fact that the railways can never match in 
cost and (for many passengers) convenience the services pro- 
vided by the coach services may be a portent of what is in 
store under “ coordination ” of transport. 

But what is the explanation of the fall in merchandise traffic, 
and particularly of the fall in the most remunerative forms of 
merchandist traffic ? There must be some connection between 
this fall and the rise in the number of goods vehicles operated 
under “C” licence by traders for the transport of their own 
goods. At the end of 1938, the number of such vehicles was 
365,025 ; at the end of 1946, the figure was 383,738 ; but by 
the end of last year it had jumped to 487,151. For some time 
past, the growth in the number of “C” licensed vehicles has 
been causing official concern ; some months ago, the Minister 
of Transport issued a veiled warning that such an expansion 
could not be contemplated indefinitely ; and although the one 
radical improvement made in the Transport Bill during its 
passage through Parliament was to grant the “ C” licence abso- 
lution from control, traders are now beginning to wonder how 
long this freedom will last. The fate of the “C” licence 
raises the most fundamental issues about the transport user’s 
freedom of choice and the spur of competition to be applied to 
the gigantic road and rail transport system which will eventually 
be operated by the British Transport Commission. 


Another factor in the fall of merchandise traffic may be 
suggested. It is more recondite and not easy to measure, but 
it may, nevertheless, be significant. Compared with a year ago, 
there is a better distribution of stocks of raw materials and 
components among industrial firms. This increase in stocks 
has plainly been at the root of much of the improvement in 
industrial output during the past twelve months, but it may 
have had a peculiar effect on transport. Last year, a manufac- 
turer who urgently needed materials or components often had 
to scour the country to find them, and there must have been 
much extra transport of materials from points of local surplus 
to points of local deficiency. To this extent, part of last sum- 
mer’s volume of traffic may be reckoned abnormal, while the 
volume of traffic this year—again to that extent—should be 
more normal, To-assess the weight of this factor is not a simple 
Matier ; but it would be surprising if the settling down of British 
industry to more “normal ” conditions (in this sense at least) 
would not have reduced in some measure the exceptional 
demand on transport. which always arises from dislocation 
of supplies. i 

These explanations of the fall in passenger and goods traffic 
may not be the whole story. But so far as they go, they offer 
little encouragement. to the railway. authorities, faced as they 
are with a continued rise in costs. For the thirty-two weeks 
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to August 8th, railway receipts were up by just over £30 
million. . There is ‘thus no likelihood that the extra £65 million 
which was thought to be required thirteen months ago to enable 
the railway system to earn the £38.6 million formerly payable 
under the rental agreement, can possibly be achieved. But in 
the meantime, costs have risen further. A year ago, the average 
increase in total cosis compared with 1939 was already 100 . 
per cent, including the effect of last year’s wages award. It 
can hardly be less than 110 per cent to-day, and the further 
demand is being voiced for the “ balance ” of the wages increase 
sought last year—that is, the ungranted 12s. 6d. of the original 
£1. The cost of meeting such a claim would hardly be less 
than {£20 million in a full year. Meanwhile, the recent adjust- 
ment of coal prices, according to quality, has increased the rail- 
ways’ coal bill by something of the order of’ £1} million. No 
economies could possibly be secured to match further increases 
in costs on this scale. Indeed, the scope for economies so far 
revealed in the operations of the Railway Executive is’ limited 
to the unification of the requirements of the different regions 
for locomotives and wagons, which will yield a useful though 
not very spectacular economy in capital charges in future years. 

The Commission and the Executive are in a painful dilemma. 
To seek an increase in charges would merely heighten 
the loss of traffic which is already serious and threatening. A 
financial crisis of the first. order. thus confronts them before 
they have had any opportunity to explore the true. meaning of 
co-ordination, or to work out a system of charges for rail and 
road transport which would encourage the best use of existing 
facilities, making them equal and self-supporting partners with- 
out at the same time mulcting the transport user by the exercise 
of monopoly power. * On the present trend of the figures, it is 
quite improbable that the Railway Executive can earn very 
much, if anything, this year to. meet the £28 million or so of 
interest on the portion of Transport Stock issued to pay for its 
assets. The figures are an urgent warning of the need for seek- 
ing economies of unification by the more efficient management 
of the railway system and also for solving the questions 
of co-ordination and long-range transport policy which are 
peculiarly the responsibility of the Transport Commission. 
There is little evidence that any effective steps are being taken 
in these directions, and little public discussion of their profound 
importance on the future of the British economy. It is intended 
to discuss these issues in a series of articles in The Economist 
in the fairly near future. Meanwhile, it must be hoped that 
those responsible for transport policy are giving their considera- 
tion the most urgent priority. 
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Business Notes 


ECA Dollar Reimbursements 


It may be surmised from the level of the new Treasury Special 
Account that the Treasury’s total receipts of dollars under ECA, 
by way of reimbursement of its own dollar outgoings in anticipa- 
tion of such aid, now substantially exceed the £22 million which, 
as the Chancellor revealed, was received at the end of June. Details 
of the subsequent receipts have not yet been officially disclosed, 
but the total must have reached at least £33 million by early 
August, for that was the amount of the initial transfer then made 
to the Special Account. A further transfer, of just over {15 
million, was indicated by the Bank return dated September Ist 
and by the Exchequer return issued this week—the latter, as 
expected, showed a corresponding increase in receipts from “ Other 
Debr—Internal,” that is, in the special interest-free Treasury Notes 
taken up by the Bank of England. And this week’s Bank return 
revealed a further small transfer, of {1.1 million. The Special 
Account therefore now stands at £49.7 million, but, even so, 
apparently does not represent the full sterling counterpart of the 
dollars that have been received, the difference being presumably 
held on the Suspense Account with the Paymaster-General, in 
accordance with the procedure described by the Chancellor some 
weeks ago. 

One reason for the disparity between actual dollar receipts and 
the disclosed sterling credits is, as previously explained in these 
columns, that the credits are not directly linked either with the 
dollar reimbursements or with the Treasury’s cash receipts from 
the actual sale of dollars on bulk-purchased dollar goods. Follow- 
ing the provisions of the ECA agreement, the amounts of the 
credits and the timing of the transfers to the Special Account 
depend simply upon the periodic notifications from the US 
authorities of the dollar cost to them of the revelant ECA grants. 


x * 7 


Special Account Accumulations 


Actually, though for a different reason, the disparity between 
the level of the Special Account and the dollar reimbursements 
is smaller than it had been expected to be. The amount of the 
Special Account will fall when the US Treasury either authorises 
the British Treasury to employ the funds in debt redemption (or 
for any other agreed purposes within the scope of the master- 
agreement) or requires finance, up to the prescribed limit of 5 per 
cent of the total, for its own ECA expenditure in Britain or for 
stock-piling purchases. The recent rubber deal between the two 
Governments, which is discussed in a separate Note this week, 
falls into this category and will be thus financed. It has not, 
however, yet figured in the accounts; the assumption made in 
some circles that this week’s small repayment of “Other Debt— 
Internal” 1s linked with the rubber deal is not correct. Apart, 
however, from the § per cent of the funds which is in effect 
reserved for America’s own expenditures, it had been originally 
intended that the balance of the account should be extinguished 
as quickly-as possible by its application to one’or other of the 
purposes contemplated in the agreement—of which, of course, debt 
redemption was expected to be the main, and perhaps the only, 
method of release. The funds cannot, however, be employed for 
this or any other purpose until the US authorities give due per- 
mission; and it. may be presumed from the high level of the 
account that they have not yet responded to the formal British 
requests that the money now be employed in redeeming the 
Treasury’s debt to the Bank of England on interest-free Notes. 

The reason for this delay has not, of course, been revealed ; but 
it has been surmised elsewhere—and the supposition is not un- 
reasonable on the face of it—that the hesitation in Washington 
may be due to the unfortunate uncertainties about the new 
European payments project, with its provision that approved inter- 
European credits may, in certain circumstances, be debited against 
the Special Accounts. In view of that possibility, it is worth 
reiterating that this complicated mechanism of the Special Account 
will cease to have merely nominal and formal significance as 
soon as, and to the extent that, it is used for any other purpose 
than debt redemption. If any portion of the funds has to be 
employed to finance tangible operations, whether capital projects 
er unrequited exports, which would not otherwise have been 
undertaken, the expenditure will have a real and. inflationary 
effect upon Britain’s economy—or at least, as an article on 
page 424 shows, will increase Britain’s obligations to the over- 
seas sterling area. . So long, therefore, as the credits to the 
Special Account continue to pile up, so long will there be a 
possibility. that they will eventually exert these effects. If and 


when they are “ used” to redeem debt, the effects will be co 

to the purely internal book-entries described on several occasions 
in these columns. But it rests with the Americans alone to give 
this discharge, and so to remove the uncertainty. 


* * * 


The Cost of Coal 


The cost of coal, as the statistical statement of the National 
Coal Board for the second quarter of 1948 shows, continues to 
climb. But the increase of 7.6d. a ton shown in the latest 
statement is less than the previous quarter’s increase, which was 
Is, 0.3d. The elements which make up the rise in costs are stated, 
though not in detail, by the Board. The average cost of a ton 
of coal was 45s. 4.3d.; of this 29s. 8.4d. was made up of wages, 
including holiday pay and allowances in kind. This is an increase 
of 3.6d. over the previous quarter. “ Roof supports, general stores, 
and repairs” accounted for 3.7d. a ton more than in the previous 
quarter ; this was caused partly by the higher cost of materials, 
but partly also by the entry into force of the Coal Mines (Suppor 
of Roof and Sides) Regulation. “Other costs” accounted for 
an increase of 1.8d.; this reflects higher training expenses, an 
increased provision for depreciation, and the full implementation 
of the agreement on clerical salaries. The total was modified by a 
reduction of 1.5d. a ton in “coal and power consumed,” attributed 
by the Board to improvements in the generation and. use of power, 
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‘hile the Bourd’s cosis rose, the proceeds from the sale of coal 
rose still further, and its revenue account shows an estimated 
surplus for the quarter (after charging estimated interest and 
interim income) of £1,002,828. The increase in proceeds is not 
analysed in detail, but the Board explains that it resulted (pre- 
sumably, only in part) from the higher tonnage exported. Exports 
and bunkers (excluding supplies to fishing vessels and to Eire) 
rose from 1,873,392 tons in the first quarter to 3,925,525 tons in 
the second. To make ends meet by charging more to the export 
market than to the home market is likely to be a short-lived 
expedient. 

* *x i 


Productivity in the Steel Industry 


The productivity record of the British steel industry over 
the last decade is defended in an article in the August Statistical 
Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Federation, which demonstrates 
that steel, in contrast to British industry generally, can show 
substantial improvements in output per man since 1938. Both 
the labour force employed on steel production and the volume of 
ingots and castings turned out have increased substantially during 
that period. But there has also been a further change—* a notice- 
able swing towards the more highly finished products which 
involve the application of a greater amount of skilled work.” 
Thus (to take two extreme examples) the output of cold rolled 
strip is now about 3} times as high as in 1938, and the output of 
bright steel bars almost three times as high ; these are products 
valued at between £30 and £40 a ton, while the output of rails 
(£17 a ton) is a little below its prewar level. 

If the simple tonnage of ingots and castings is taken as the 
yardstick, then the index of steel production was 120 in 1947; 
144 in the first quarter of 1948, and 147 in the second quarter of 
1948 (with 1938 as 100). t the Bulletin makes another com- 
putation to allow for changes in quality: it measures the products 
of the steel industry by value, weighting the values to give constant 
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relative prices, and deducting the cost of materials used to get 
the net value of the work done. This gives a more favourable 
index : 138 in 1947, 157 in the first quarter of 1948, and 161 in the 
second quarter of 1948. The average numbers employed in steel 
melting and rolling have risen from 147,200 in 1938 to 184,500 
in the second quarter of this year. From the numbers employed 
and the assessment of output on the basis described an index is 
reached to show the improvement in output per man-year. 


Ourput*® PER MAN-YEAR IN STEEL MELTING AND ROLLING 


(1938 = 100) 
Operatives All Workers 
1938 . 6.0.50 vib eae tS peek os ee ad 100 100 
1965 | os ca nich a te eee eet 110 106 
GM ee Cae 8 cb ee 118 114 
19GT no a eer ean RS A ee Ch 119 114 
1948s Jat uartet:  eti eens eck ae 131 126 
1948, 2nd nS Se ob ees oo cae 134 128 


* Net value of output at constant prices. 
‘Operatives ” in this table exclude administrative, clerical, or 
echnical grades ; if these are included the resultant figure (the 
second column) shows a slower rate of improvement. It is worth 
noting that in the steel industry, as in so many others, the expan- 
sion of the labour force in recent years has brought a less than 
proportionate increase in the numbers employed directly on the 
productive processes. The tendency is shown in a further table: 


FuNcTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN THE JRON AND STEEL 
INpDUSTRY* 
{Percentage of Total) 
General 
Process and Clerical 
Workers Maintenance Workers 
Workers 
GOS 56 dt BU: Se 67:9 25-9 6:2 
Oe) ee eee eT 67-1 26-4 6-5 
BND. 69.4 n abe unlaesne 66-6 27-2 6-2 
MASS i nln Edce Bu wks he be 65-8 28-2 6-0 
AG cero ete meces 64°8 27°8 7-4 
BOND. 6 ca ecebeeeen vas 63:7 28-6 7:7 
BORG. ks co bwediin tka 62-5 29-5 8-0 
147. Cevewrewsswes ey 61-9 29°8 8-3 
1948, lst quarter .... 61:8 30-1 8-1 
1948, 2nd __,, oxigs 61-7 30-1 8:2 


* All sections except iron castings and bolts and nuts. 


One reason for the higher proportion of general and maintenance 
workers (the Bulletin suggests) is the need to overtake arrears of 
repair and maintenance work accumulated during the war. 
Improvement in plant operation saves process workers but does 
not save maintenance workers ; indeed, more complex and more 
mechanised plant may call for increased numbers of maintenance 
men. The biggest increase in numbers of clerical workers hap- 
pened between 1943 and 1944, and seems to have been made 
necessary by the introduction of PAYE. 


Dr Rostas, in his article in the Economic Journal in April, 1943, 
estimated that America’s productivity in steel melting and rolling 
in 1937 was 68 per cent- higher than Britain’s. The Bulletin 
suggests that this should have been 31 per cent, and that Dr 
Rostas appears to have taken ingot production as his basis, making 
no allowance for the considerable amount of Jabour employed by 
the British steel industry in working up imported ingots and semi- 
finished steel. It concludes that the level of British productivity 
ae improve further as the present development plan takes 
effect. 


America Buys Rubber 


At the end of last week the Board of Trade announced that 
it had sold a part of its stock of natural rubber to the United 
States. No information has been disclosed of the quantity in- 
volved or the agreed price. The total stock of rubber held by 
the British Government amounted to 88,362 tons at the end of 
June, and according to the US Munitions Board the. target for 
American rubber purchases for the three months from July 1st 

is 25,000 tons. But whether the latest purchase covers 
this target amount or was somewhat less has little significance 
for the rubber market, because the American authorities have 
agreed to regard the transfer as a special inter-Governmental 
transaction ; it will not, therefore, reduce their buying Bae 
gramme from current prodw-rion for stockpiling purposes. More- 
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over, the remainder of the stock held by the Board of Trade, with 
the exception of a small quantity of low quality rubber, bas. been 
withdrawn from the market and will be maintained as a British 
strategic reserve. 

Since the official announcement of the sale, the price of rubber 
has weakened to js. 14d. a Ib. The British Government’s rubber 
stocks were only a potential threat to the market, as the official 
selling price, 1s. 3/sd. a lb., was always above the market quota- 
tion. The chief result, therefore, is to remove the ceiling 
to the market. Moreover, the American buying programme 
remains intact; presumably that means that the US autherities 
will still purchase 25,000 tons of natural.rubber for stockpiling 
in the current quarter, 

This sale constitutes the first transfer of strategic materials 
to the United States under the terms of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Agreement. Payment will be met by a transfer from the 
Treasury Special Account into which the British Gévernment 
pays the sterling counterpart of ECA grants, as notified by the 
US authorities. Article IV of the Agreement stipulates that up 
to § per cent of this fund may be used by the US Government 
to- meet its local administrative expenses and to purchase 
strategic raw materials for stockpiling. The balance in the 
Special Account on Wednesday stood at £49.7 million. If 
the whole of the permitted 5 per cent of the existing balance were 
used to pay for the rubber, the quantity sold would be limited 
to a maximum of 21,000 tons—but conceivably the Agreement 
might cover a larger quantity in anticipation of the growth of 
the Special Account as further Marshall grants are received. In 
any case, part of the § per cent of the sterling balance will be 
used to meet American administrative expenses in this country. 
At least it is clear that Britain will not get any dollars from this 
sale, and that payment will be made on delivery which will 
be spread over the period ending next June. 


* * * 
Light on Savings Habits 


In the past one of the weakest links in the chain of national 
income estimation and in the new technique of capital budgeting 
for the national economy as a whole has been the lack of reliable 
direct data about savings, and particularly about the distribution 
of savings and the motives which lead the public to save. The 
National Savings Committee, it might have been thought, would 
have bestirred itself long ago in an effort to fill part of this vital 
gap in economic knowledge. Its first attempt is no less welcome 
for being so tardy. During last-March and April it arranged some 
2,000 personal interviews with a random selection of people of 
different ages and occupations in 67 localities in England and 
Wales. If this sample can be taken as representative, it indicates 
that 86 per cent of the adult population held savings of one kind 
or another—s9 per cent holding National Savings (i.e., Savings 
Certificates, Defence Bonds, or Savings Deposits) and §3 per cent 
having interests in life assurance. Other significant forms of 
savings were through the co-operative societies (1§ per cent), 
building societies (12 per cent) and pension funds, etc. (11 per 
cent). These peftentages, of course, relate to the number of 
persons involved and not to the actual amount of their savings, 
upon which no information was apparently furnished to the 
inquirers. Among the specific forms of National Savings, by far 
the most popular was the Savings Deposit account; 40 per cent 
of National “ savers ” had Post Office accounts and 8 per cent had 
Trustee Bank accounts. Rather less than one-third held Savings 
Certificates or Defence Bonds. Less than three-fifths of these 
National “ savers,” and only about one-third of the total popula- 
tion, could, however, be regarded as active savers even when acti- 
vity is judged by so loose a test as whether they have made any 
deposit or bought a Certificate within the preceding twelve 
months. Of the National savers, a little under 30 per cent 
achieved a net increase in their holdings during the year, but just 
over 30 per cent decreased them. 


The survey shows very plainly how enthusiasm for the savings 
movement has diminished since the war. Savings groups now 
include about 13 per cent of the population, but their membership 
is only one-third of what it formerly was. Similarly, two-thirds 
of the present holders of National Savings Certificates made their 
first purchases during the war, and most of them did so for 
patriotic motives, But this motive was not mentioned at all in 
answer to the inquiries about the reasons for new savings at the 
present time. Fifty-nine per cent of the total sample said that they 
were now unable to save, and nearly all these people said that the 
reason was that they “could not afford it.” Similarly, 47 per cent 
of those questioned attributed the decline in National Savings to 
“the cost of living” and. 14 per cent to “inadequate income ~ 5 
only 4 per cent thought “ anti-Governmental sentiment” was an 
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important factor, though many people referred to “apathy.” Of 
the 41 per cent who claimed to be still able to save, through one 
channei or another, one-third said that they did so for reasons of 
security, one-third with some material objective in view (e.g., 
holidevs, homes, etc.) and one-third did so.as a matter of habit. 
tue dis-saving, so far as it has taken place through net withdrawals 
from the Post Office Savings Banks, seems to have been largely due 
to specific expenditure on holidays, homes, clothes, etc.—4o per 
cent of those who have deen thus dis-saving explained their action 
on such grounds as these. Only 14 per cent said that the money 
was needed for “ living expenses.” 
® * 2 
Cotton by Sample 


The Raw Cotton Commission is apparently sparing no effort 
t.) improve its service to the Lancashire spinners. One of the 
main criticisms levelled in its first few months was the lack of 
sampling facilities for buyers. Soon all types of cotton except 
sea-island will be purchasable under one of three contracts. First 
spinners may continue to buy cotton on description, as they have 
done since the beginning of wartime control, at a § points discount 
on the list price. Under this contract, however, spinners have no 
option to reject deliveries if they differ from. the description. In 
fairness to the Commission, it has often come to terms with 
spinners when differences of quality have been proved, bur it is 
under no obligation to do so. 

If the spinner buys at ihe list price, under the second form of 
contract, he may have a visual sample of the description, and 
within certain limits he can reject deliveries which do not agree 
with the sample. This is now the standard contract, Thirdly, 
a spinner can, at an extra charge of 10 points on the list price, 
see samples of all bales of cotton before taking delivery. This 
service is given to the spinners on a cost basis, so that the premium 
may be increased or reduced according to the Commission’s 
experience of costs. This last type of contract is not available for 
Sudan cotton, as its regularity in grading makes individual samp- 
ling unnecessary. It will be interesting to see to what extent spin- 
ners avail themselves of these different contracts. Although a 
similar choice has existed for Egyptian cotton for many months 
now, most of the purchases continue to be made on description— 
that is the first type of contract. But whether the other two forms 
of contract are used or not, spinners are at last being offered a 
service equivalent to prewar, and in some respects perhaps even 
better. d if the scheme works according to plan, spinners 
should be able to get the type of cotton to meet their individual 
requirements, particularly as they have over 3,000 types from 
Which to choose. 

It is, of course, too early to judge the operations of the Com- 
mission, but both in price policy and in sampling it is making 
an effort to restore to the Lancashire spinner all the advantages 
he had under private trading. Home prices were again reduced 
last Monday—the fifth change in nine weeks—with substantial 
cuts for certain Egyptian types. British prices are being kept 
very closely in line with world replacement costs even on a falling 
market, and if the Commission can maintain this policy without 
losing more on the downswing than it gains on the upswing, it 
will indeed be an achievement. 

* . * 


Rehabilitation in Tin 


The rehabilitation of the Malayan tin industry has been pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Output for the first six months of. the year 
reached 20,688 tons, compared with a total of 27,026 tons for the 
whole of 1947. In 1940 output in Malaya totalled 83,000 tons, 
which was admittedly a good year. Various forecasts have been 
made for 1948, and at the last meeting of the Tin Study Group, 
Malayan production up to June was estimated at 21,000 tons and 
at 25,000 tons for the second half of 1948. The first target has 
more or less been achieved and there is reasonable likelihood— 
political disturbances apart—that the second will also be attained. 

The progress made between January and June of this year can 
be traced in the following table, which shows the total number of 
European and Chinese mines operating during each of the six 
months: There has been a steady increase in the number of gravel 
pump mines operating since the beginning of the year—from 339 
to 393, nearly all of them Chinese owned—and the number 
of underground mines has also expanded almost continuously. 
The rehabilitation of dredges, however, has been much slower ; 
57 were operating in January ; the total increased to 63 in May, 
but then fell to 61 in June. Shortage of steel and electrical equip- 
ment is still retarding both repairs to old dredges and delivery of 
new ones, while certain sites have been exhausted, necessitating 
the removal of dredges to new workable areas. Yet the increased 
activity in tin dredging can perhaps be gauged by the sharp in- 
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crease in dividend receipts of London Tin Corporation, which 
owns considerable dredging interests in Malaya. But the recent 
political disturbances are affecting tin as well as rubber’ produc. 
tion. Although there has been no noticeable decline in output 
yet, unless reasonable security can be restored soon the rehabilj- 
tation of the industry may be seriously interrupted. 

The next meeting of the Tin Study Group is to take place in 
the middle of October and most of the discussion is expected to 
centre in the proposed five-year plan for the tin industry. In 
Washington, last April, a subcommittee was appointed to review 
the possibility of a commodity scheme for tin, because, according 








Maayan TIN MINES IN Operation, 1948 
European and Chinese—number 




















Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April | May | June 
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Small workings without 
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— | OO Oe 
LOTAL ... ses aneent oe 494 | 504 518 | 527 539 | 560 
| 1 | 
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Source; “ Tin.” 


to the statistical forecast, world production would outstrip con- 
sumption by 1950. But the new agreement will have to conform 
both to the principles of the International Trade Charter, and also 
to the Economic Co-operation Agreement between Britain and the 
United States. It is difficult to conceive how a restriction scheme 
can be introduced when Britain has agreed to expand production 
of strategic materials to meet American requirements. Equally 
important is the question of price, for costs of production for tin 
differ widely among the various producers. Will the Study Group, 
which avowedly represents both producers and consumers, guard 
the consumers’ interest in this matter ? 


* * w 
Britain’s Trade with Russia 


Preliminary discussions on the future development of Anglo- 
Russian trade are continuing between Mr Bottomley, the Secretary 
for Overseas Trade, and the Soviet Ambassador, but though 
they have already lasted many weeks no agenda has yet been 
agreed. The prospect of successful trade talks will undoubtedly 
be conditioned by the broader aspects of the Berlin negotiations 
and within the context of ECA. The British approach towards 
Russian trade is sufficiently akin to the American to circumvent 
any possible objections under the Foreign Assistance Act, even 
though no formal list has been agreed between the two countries 
of commodities regarded as of strategic importance and not, there- 
fore, available for export to Russia. The balance of trade between 
Russia and Britain during the first half of 1948 has been markedly 
in Russia’s “favour”—at least in the old usage of the term. 
Britain has imported nearly £114 million of Russian goods con- 
sisting almost entirely of grain, and exported £2,180,000 of British 
goods, half of which was machinery, and £1,145,000 of re-exports, 
mainly wool. 

Under the trade agreement of last December Britain was to 
receive 450,000 metric tons of barley, 200,000 metric tons of maize 
and 100,000 metric tons of oats, making a total of 750,000 tons 
of grain. There was, however, a waiver clause to the effect that 
the last 200,000 tons would be withheld if the total value of 
Soviet orders placed by May 31st did not reach half the total 
value of the equipment required. Tenders had been submitted 
to the Russian trade authorities, but delays occurred through the 
tenders being referred back to Moscow. Although orders had 
not been placed up to required limit by the end of May, there has 
been no official intimation that Russia intends to withhold the 
final 200,000 tons of grain. Up to the end of July Britain had in 
fact received over 400,000 tons of grain. If imports during August 
and September continue to average 80,000 tons a month, t 
receipts by September 3oth will be about 550,000 tons—equal to 
te original 750,000 tons less the 200,000 tons subject to the waiver 
clause. 

Britain’s adverse trade balance with Russia has, of course, 
been offset by Russian purchases within the sterling area. 


Large quantities of rubber have been bought in Malaya ; during 


the first eight months of this year Malayan exports of rubber to 
Russia amounted to 56,143 tons. Although part of this quantity 
no doubt re purchases made before the agreement was 
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A South American Market 
There is colour and atmosphere in plenty in the country markets of 
South America, which, together with the great cities, form so vital a part 
of the export markets that Britain must maintain and expand. 
Barclays Bank have their own Representative’s Office in Buenos Aires 
and thus are well placed to assist those interested in trade with South 
America. Business men seeking to enter this market for the first time are 
particularly invited to discuss their problems with the Manager of their 
local branch or write direct to the address given belovy: 


Chief Foreign Branch, 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





. ibridged Particalars 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA timitep 


Bankers to the mperial Government :n South Africa and to the Governments 
ot Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund « - ° - - -  #£5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 


LONDON WALL  Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2 
WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wali Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 


at all Branches and Agencies. 


HACKBRIDGE CABLE HOLDINGS LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Engiand under the Companies Act, 1948,) 


Authorised : 


£450,000 in 450,000 5% Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 


£450,000 in 1,800,000 


rdinary Shares of 5s. each 


rl bas 
u "aid Up. 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital outstanding. There is, however, a mortgage granted by the Company’s subsidiary, The Hackbridge Cable 


Company Limited upon which £38,000 is outstanding. 


The List of Applications will open at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, 15th September, 1948, and will close the same day for an 
OFFER FOR SALE by 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


882,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF 5s. EACH AT 15s. 6d. PER SHARE. 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 


The Company (incorporated on 3rd September, 1948, as a Private Company and converted into a Public Company on 8th September, 1948) was formed 
to acquire the whole issued share capital of The Hackbridge Cable Company Limited (the “ Cable Company ”) which in tarn owns the whole issued share 
capital of Bryce. Bieetric Construction Company Limited and Mitcham Motor Company Limited. . é 
The Cable Company (incorporated in 1917) earries on the well-known business of manufacturers and suppliers of ‘ Hackbridge" electric cable to Public 
Utility and Commercial undertakings throughout the country and abroad, including the General Post Office and British Electricity Authority. Bryce Electric 
Construction Company Limited manufactures and distributes transformers, capacitors and electric meters and the Mitcham Motor Company Limited carries 
on the business of haulage contractors. ; : “ome 

At present, about 25 per cent. of the Cable Company’s total production is being exported, most of the balance being of highest priority for the home market, 
About 40 per cent, of the total production of Bryce Electric Construction Company Limited is for export. : 

The Accountants’ Report shows combined net assets (excluding goodwill) of the Cable Company and its two Subsidiaries, amounting to £955,547, more than 
twice the nominal Preference Share Capital of Hackbridge Cable Holdings Limited. ; 

in the opinion of the Directors, in the absence of any unforeseen circumstances, the profits of these companies for the current year, after charging all expenses 
including Directors’ remuneration and depreciation, but before providing for taxation, will not be less than those for the’ year ended 3ist March, 1948, 


- which amounted to £253,433. 


In this event, the Directors intend to recommend payment of a dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the period of approximately six and a half months from 
the date of this Offer to 31st March, 1049, at the rate of not less than 20 per cent. per annum, equivalent to a yield of approximately £26 9s. Od. per cent. per 
annum on the Offer price. 


Fall Offers for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and application forms, are obtainable from: 
BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Department, 72, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. and Branches, 
BROKERS ; 
JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22, Old Broad Street, London, 8.0.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, Kelvin Works, Hackbridge, Surrey. 


or from the Vendors of the shares 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


KINGSBURY HOUSE, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, $.W.1. 
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If this is so, Russia may be willing to export targer quantities of 
grain to Britain, notwithstanding the distant delivery dates of 
British goods, especially as the harvest throughout eastern Europe 
has been good. In the trading sohere, at all events, Britain’s 
bargaining position appears to be appreciably stronger now than 
it was twelve months ago. 


* * x 


Electricity Restrictions 


Winter restrictions on the use of electric power are left for 
the Regional Boards for Industry to determine—appropriately, 
since the plan which wil be most effective varies with the 
economic complexion of the region, The feature of the London 
and scuth-eastern region is the heavy commercial and domestic 
load and the relatively light industrial load. It is therefore 
unreasonable to expect industry to carry the entire burden of 
abstinence, and the arrangements for-the coming winter which 
Sir Frederick Leggett announced during the week recognise this 
fact. Compulsory restrictions are to be extended from industry 
to commerce, and industrial establishments gain some relief, being 
required to cut their power consumption by one-fifth in the 
coldest months instead of by one-third. 

Reasonable though this is, it is evident that the perfect method 
of enforcing the economies has yet to be found. Indusiry is to 
be restricted to a 90 per cent power load between 4 and 6 p.m. 
in October ; 90 per cent between 8 a.m. and noon and between 
4 and 6 p.m. in November ; and 80 per cent between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. from December to February. But 80 per cent of what ? 
In each case the industrialist is restricted to a percentage of his 
peak load in the winter of 1946-1947. Thus the bad old principle 
of penalising past economy is retained. But there is a further 
point: how is the peak load to be ascertained, either for the 
winter of 1946-1947 or for the coming winter? ‘The larger 
factories have, as a rule, maximum demand mefers. In that'case, 
ascertainment is simple. For those which have not, no more than 
a loose estimate based on the appliances installed and the habits 
of the factory is possible. It is hard to see how these factories 
can either be given a rigid maximum, or pinned down as to what 
they actually consume at peak times. And it is (as has so often 
been stressed) consumption at peak times that matters. 

The remaining disputable point is whether the restrictions 
announced will serve their purpose of making load-shedding 
unnecessary. A spokesman of the British Electricity Authority 
explained that they would prove adequate if the winter were 
mild, but inadequate if it were really cold. New plant in service 
at the British generating stations would provide between 400,000 
and 500,000 kilowatts more than last winter, he explained ; but 
the increased load would be about the same, so there would be 
no easing of the supply problem. It is in some ways unfortunate 
that the whole problem continues to be treated as an emergency 
of an exceptional kind. The treatment is based, presumably, on 
the BEA estimate that there will be a net increase in generating 
capacity of 6,800,000 kilowatts by 1952, and that capacity will 
then just balance the load. It would help in dealing with the 
peak-load problem if the uncertainties of this proposition could 
be recognised. 

+ ° * 


Colliery Compensation Delays 


In just over three. months, on December 31st, colliery, com- 
panies will cease to receive the intefim income Which ‘they have 
been paid since the vesting date on January 1, 1947. Yet little 
apparent progress has been made with the apportionment of the 
total compensation sum of £164.6 million between the 21 dis- 
tricts ; and that must be decided before the share of the eventual 
beneficiaries in the separate districts can be determined. Thus 
colliery companies remain quite uncertain of the date when they 
will finally receive. compensation. They will be entitled to 
interest on their compensation claims as from the beginning of 
next year, but until these claims have been determined, the amount 
of interest will remain a matter of estimate. 

Mr M. K. Burrows, chairman of Manchester Collieries, whose 
vested assets exceed {'5,000,000, complains of the slow progress 
made by the Central Valuation Board, which is at present engaged 
in apportioning the .total compensation sum as between the 21 
districts. This work, in his opinion, cannot be completed before 
the end of this year at the earliest. It is, however, the next stage 
of the task—the examination of the. claims of each individual 
colliery company by the eight District Valuation Boards—which 
will prove really extended. No one familiar with the coalmining 
industry will expect a speedy settlement of claims.» Mr Burrows 
Suggests that a payment on account could be made im anticipation 
of the final settlement. But the colliety undertakings should act 
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overlook the part they themselves can play in expediting the 
proceedings. Thus the chairman of Staveley Coal and Iron has 
informed shareholders that the North Derbyshire collieries are 
“considering proposals aiming at the shortening of ‘Stage 3 
Proceedings ’,” that is, the apportionment of district sims to the 
companies. 

Meanwhile, colliery undertakings pure and simple will be most 
affected by the intervening shortfall of revenue. companies, 
such as Staveley Coal and Iron, have demonstrated their inde- 
pendence of colliery profits—Staveley’s trading profit for the lates; 
year has risen by £169,868 to £790,756. Other companies are 
engaged in repaying part of their outstanding capital. Where 
repayment of preference capital only is contemplated, as in the 
case of Chatterley-Whitfield Collieries, it has led to litigation, 
which has still to be resolved. In other cases, such as Doncaster 
Amalgamated, the recent proposal to repay one-third of the 
preference and ordinary capital outstanding (£1,811,014 and 
£5,179,313 respectively) has been approved. 

The requirement that the “statements of interest” submitted 
by each colliery must be verified by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power before the district boards can start their work calls, in 
Mr Burrows’ view, “for speeding up while retaining the necessary 
safeguards that public money is not improperly applied, if 
necessary by a revision of the regulations.” But the first, and 
immediate, step should concern itself with the District Valuation 
Boards, which as yet consist only of eight chairmen. 


* «x * 


Tilling Compensation Agreed 


Negotiations between the Transport Commission and the 
Thomas Tilling group during the past eight months have ended 
in a satisfactory agreement for the purchase of the group’s road 
transport undertakings affected by the Transport Act for a total 
price of £24.8 million. The Commission, of course, was already 
equally interested (through the shareholdings which it acquired 
from the railways) with the Tilling group in the operating com- 
panies, and purchase by voluntary agreement was naturally con- 
venient to both sides in the negotiation. The Commission will 
retain the benefit of profits from December 31, 1947, and payment 
of the purchase price (which is subject to any deiailed adjustmenis) 
may either be made in Transport Stock or cash, or partly in each. 

Thomas Tilling retains important interests outside the passenger 
and haulage holdings which are to be transferred, and there is no 
intention of liquidating the company. But the directors’ future 
plans have yet to be disclosed. What remains in the business is 
substantial by ordinary standards—the interests in Cornhill Insur- 
ance, Daimler Hire and others, and a holding of £811,406 of 
Transport Stock received in exchange for London Transport “C” 
stock. The break-up value of the £4,200,000 of Tilling ordinary 
stock works out at little below £6 per £1 of stock compared witha 
price of £5 1s. when the market closed on Wednesday. The news 
naturally caused great activity in Tilling and other road transport 
issues On Thursday, the former rising to £5 17s. The market 
is presuming that a substantial repayment of capital may be 
made, but this has been neither confirmed nor denied. 


* x * 


£2,000,000 for Agricultural Finance 


A notable trustee issue this week will be ‘the offering of 
£2,000,000 3 per cent debenture stock of the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation. This issue, which was underwritten in the 
City last Wednesday, is the first debenture issue to be made by 
the Corporation since 1932, although its share capital, which is 
wholly owned by the Bank of England and the clearing banks, 
was increased from £650,000 to £750,000 in 1944. There can be 
little doubt that the Corporation, sometimes known as the 
“ Farmers’ Bank,” will have an important part to play in the big 
programme for expanding British agriculture ; and the need for 
additional finance was apparent from its last balance-sheet. This 
showed that outstanding loans, made against first mortgages om 
agricultural properties, stood at £9,570,000 at March 31st last; 
they had increased during the year by fully £1,300,000, or by only 
a little less than the total of liquid resources which remained at 
the balance sheet date. Yet at the meeting a few months ago the 
chairman reported steadily rising demands for loans, for which the 
current charge to agriculturalists is 3} per cent. The distinctive 
feature of this issue, therefore, from the Corporation’s point 
view, is that it offers a prospect of a small profit margin; t 
existing debenture stocks, totalling’ £8,500,000, were raised w 
capital market conditions were much less propitious— they 
rates of 5 and 45 per cent. sons 
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Though a full trustee security, the stock is not directly guaran- 
teed by the Government ; it has, however, not only the high status 
which comes from the banking proprietary of the Corporation, but 
is, in effect, buttressed by the advances made to the Corporation 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Partly because of its unique 
status, and partly because the stock, when fully paid (on January 
11th), ceases to be free of stamp, it is not easy to make close 
comparisons with existing gilt-edged securities. But, on the basis 
of current prices for the securities most closely comparable—the 
3 per cent Transport Stock, 1967/72 (also subject to stamp duty) 
and the 3 per cent New Zealand Stock, 1966/68 (which is stamp 
free)—the issue looks attractive, and will certainly be a welcome 
addition to the supply of high grade securities, 


x * * 


Nationalising India’s Reserve Bank 


The bill to nationalise the Reserve Bank of India, which is 
intended to take effect on January Ist next, passed its first reading 
in the Indian Parliament at the end of last week. The scheme 
does not raise any issues more contentious than those associated 
with the nationalisation of the Bank of England. Indeed, the 
Indian proposals follow very closely those adopted in Britain 
three years ago. The Reserve Bank of India, though created by 
the Indian Parliament in 1934, was a shareholders’ bank. But 
the association between the Government and the bank, and the 
extent to which the policies of both were harmonised, was as close 
as if the bank had been a fully-owned state institution. Hence 
the Indian nationalisation scheme, like the British, has mainly 
moral significance, and will not have any discernible impact upon 
India’s economy or banking structure. The existing share capital 
of the bank, totalling Rs. § crores and mainly held. in India; is to 
be exchanged into 3 per cent long-dated Government Stock, 
and in future the board will be wholly appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Like the Bank of England Act, the bill empowers the 
Government to give directions to the central bank on matters of 
policy, while apparently safeguarding it from unreasonable inter- 
ference in day-to-day routine. The Government has stated 


definitely that there is no intention to nationalise the commercial 
banks. 
* + * 


Gold Losses to Switzerland 


A report issued this week by the Swiss Federal Council 
zives the interesting information that during the first two years 
of the working of the Anglo-Swiss payments agreement of March, 
1946, the United Kingdom had to transfer to Switzerland 440 
million Swiss francs in gold, of which 305 million francs were 
paid during the second year, that is, in the twelve months to the 
end of February, 1948. These gold remittances came to an end 
as a result of the supplementary agreement signed last January. 
By this both parties undertook to maintain payments between 
Switzerland and the sterling area in approximate balance, leaving 
Switzerland’s holdings in sterling at the agreed ceiling of 
£15 million. : 

It is probable that the supplementary agreement, with its basic 
objective of preventing Swiss accumulations of sterling beyond 
this gold point, provides an explanation of the new arrangements 
for crediting interest on Swiss Nominee Assets referred to in 
The Economist of July 24th last. The new arrangements, under 
which the interest on such assets is paid to the credit of a sterling 
account appropriate to the residence of the beneficial owner and 
not of the nominee, means that an accumulation of sterling on 
Swiss account is prevented. Whether or not this suits Swiss 
imterests, it certainly accords with the British Government's ex- 
pressed desire “to bring payments between Switzerland and the 
sterling area into balance and so avoid further losses of gold.” . 


* * * 


Terms of Trade Still Deteriorating 


The terms of trade are still moving against Britain, although 
the rate of deterioration slowed down in July. Import prices 
showed a relatively slight increase of 2 points, yet the cumulative 
tise since last December amounts to 11 per cent. The cost of 
taw materials showed the biggest increase in July; it rose by 
just over 1 per cent, while the increase for food, drink and tobacco 
Was just under 1 per cent. Prices of manufactured goods actually 
fell, but the fall was only one point. The index of export prices, 

wever, has remained around 251 for the past four months and 
has risen only by 3 per cent since the turn of the year. The export 
Price of metal goods, indeed, has declined by one point for the 
second successive month ; textile prices also fell in July. The 
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value of other manufactures increased slightly, but was still below 
the leve] reached last April. 


BritisH. Import AND Exporr PRICES 
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It is a welcome sign that both import and export prices are 
tending to become more stable. But it is certain that the cost 
of food imports and certain raw materials will increase during 
the next six months—among them Canadian wheat, New Zealand 
and Australian meat and dairy produce and certain of the non- 
ferrous metals. Whether the cost of total imports will rise must 
depend on the extent to which other import prices may fall. 
American grain prices are not only much lower than a month or 
sO ago owing to the excellent American harvest, but some are 
even below the minimum price guaranteed by the US Govern- 
ment Yet unless Britain is going to buy American instead of 
Canadian and Australian grain, it will benefit little from these 
lower prices. Even cheaper American cotton will have a pro- 
portionately smaller effect in lowering Britain’s import costs, 
because purchases of American cotton are being kept to a mini- 
mum. But although import prices under the long-term contracts 
wil] rise, once the new season’s supplies are received, total import 
prices should thereafter tend to fall somewhat. The main point, 
however, is whether export prices can safely be raised to match 
the higher cost of imports. There are indications at least that they 
cannot be adjusted ; if so, the terms of trade must move still further 
against Britain. 


* * x 


New Capital without Tears 


The scheme to infuse new capita] into Aurochs Investment 
Company is in the highest degree ingenious. In June this year 
the Whitehead Industrial Trust acquired control of Aurochs 
Investment—an undertaking which has had a chequered career 
since the early “twenties, and whose share capital of £2,100,00c 
was largely represented by a valueless charter party entered in the 
books at £2,000,000. Most issuing houses have the support of an 
associated investment company, but under present conditions it 
is impossible to establish a new investment company Owing to 
the prohibition which is enforced by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of all capital issues for merely financing purposes. The 
scheme for Aurochs Investment Company seeks to sidestep this 
prohibition—and apparently it succeeds. The whole of its 
share capital is to be preserved, but it will be converted into 
£140,000 in 4s. ordinary shares (this is the counterpart of the 
existing assets of the company which have largely been furnished 
by the Whitehead Industrial Trust) and £1,960,000 of convertible 
4s. deferred shares. 

Under a trust deed between Whitehead Industrial Trust and 
Aurochs Investment, the whole of the convertible deferred capital 
of the latter company will be put in the name of Whitehead 
Industrial Trust as trustees. As and when further capital is 
required for any work which Whitehead Industrial Trust may 
designate to Aurochs Investment, these deferred shares will be 
sold by the trustees at par. The trustees will then hand the 
proceeds to Aurochs Investment Company, and the deferred 
shares thus sold will be reconverted into ordinary shares ranking 
equally with the existing ordinary shares in issue. Ordinary 
shareholders of Aurochs are for the time being given preferential 
rights in purchasing such deferred shares as are offered by the 
trustees. 

Technically this appears to be an extremely neat solution of a 
difficult legal dilemma. It is, of course, a quite exceptional case, 
and the likelihood of imitation is probably small. Certainly, any 
general tendency to use ingenious devices of this sort to circum- 
vent the broad intentions of the Capital Issues contro] would 
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hardly commend itself to the authorities, and might provoke a 
strengthening of the regulations so as to put such schemes out 


of court. 
* * * 


Australian Estates Offer 


The latest report of Australian Estates notifies ordinary 
stockholders that a substantial amount of preference stock and a 
smaller amount of ordinary stock have been acquired this year by 
interests registered in the names of various nominee Companics, 
The late chairman of the company was informed by Mr Denys 
Lowson (who has been active for many years in unit trust business 
and was concerned with the Texas Land operation a few years 
ago) that these interests which were established in Scotland had 
obtained effective voting control of Australian Estates and wished 
to nominate representatives to the board. Three gentlemen have 
been notified as candidates for election at the company’s annual 
general meeting which is to be held on September 29th. 

Accompanying the report is a letter from Aberdeen Assets 
which informs the ordinary stockholders of Australian Estates 
that its friends and associates hold approximately 50 per cent of 
the issued preference and ordinary stock of Australian Estates 
(both classes have the same voting rights) and offering to purchase 
ordinary stock from existing holders at £140 for every £100 of 
stock free of expenses. This offer is open only until Septem- 
ber 24th, five days before the shareholders of Australian Estates 
can have any opportunity of learning from their acting-chairman 
any further information about the new controlling interests. By 
reference to market prices the offer of Aberdeen Assets seems 
reasonable, for the ordinary stock has ranged during this year 
between 112 and 149. But the directors point out that the net 
asset value of the ordinary stock is substantially in excess of £200 
per £100 nominal. 

There is a suggestion in the timing of this offer that the pur- 
chasers are in a hurry to obtain the ordinary stock at their own 
price before stockholders can have the opportunity of hearing the 
views of their acting-chairman at first hand. In these circum- 
stances the best advice that can be given them is to wait—either 
in the expectation that the time lmit of the offer will itself be 
extended or for the possibility that they will have a later oppor- 
tunity of realising their holdings closer to their imtrinsic value 
than the price which the new interests are at present prepared 
to give. 

. . . 


UDT’s Industrial Financing 


Another aspect of the vexed question of capital formation 
in industry, which has been so widely debated recently by leading 
industrialists, was discussed last week at the meeting of the 
United Dominion Trust. Mr Gibson Jarvie naturally dealt with 
the problem from the point of view of the UDT, which is finding 
the provision of finance for industry’s requirements for fixed 
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singly dominant part of its activities. His analysis 
of the whole problem, however, closely parallelled: that: 
made by Sir Geoffrey Heyworth and other industrial experts, 
He pointed out that while the burden of taxation on company 
profits since 1939 has made it virtually impossible for industry 
to accumulate new reserves for replenishment and modernisation 
of its equipment, the steep rise in replacement costs has eaten 
into the real value of the reserves accumulated before the war. 
More and more companies, therefore, are finding it impossible 
to bring their equipment up to date without raising fresh capital, 
But as Mr Jarvie pointed out, it may be unwise to raise permanent 
capital at a time of inflated prices.. Many companies, therefore, 
are preferring to seek semi-permanent capital on fixed interest 
terms which is repayable over a period of years. 

The United Dominions Trust, while deploring the political 
and fiscal tendencies which are thus impeding industry’s capital 
formation, seems in fact to have derived—for the short run at 
least—a large benefit from them. Thanks to demands for loan 
capital of this kind, the Trust since the war has enjoyed a large 
expansion of business. Its profits last year increased by 57 per 
cent and the total of its loans, advances and bills, etc., rose from 
£5,514,000 to £8,263,000. It has financed the erection or adapta- 
tion of factories and the installation of new plant and machinery 
in. “ practically every industry.” Mr Jarvie claimed that in 
present conditions loan finance is not open to the objection which 
might be raised against the creation of additional equity capital— 
on the ground that the industrial operations which the Trust is 
financing are “almost entirely self-liquidating ” because the im- 
provements will earn their own Keep. Presumably this means that 
the net return from the additional output or from. cost reductions 
thereby achieved should suffice to cover not only the interest but 
also the amortization on the loans. Mr Jarvie did not say, how- 
ever, what level of prices is assumed for the purpose of such 
calculations.. In some trades, if the equilibrium point were to be 
attainable only on the basis of the current price level, the tran- 
sactions might eventually prove to be anything but “self- 
liquidating.” 
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Shorter Notes 


The Bank of England has now found it possible to print £5 
notes, including the metallic thread, on thinner paper—“ more 
in keeping with tradition”—than was needed when the metallic 
thread_was first introduced, for security reasons, during the war. 
A new issue of thinner notes is accordingly now being made, of 
design virtually the same as that of the existing “ thick” notes. 
These are not being called in and will, of course, remain legal 


tender. 
+ 


The Stock Exchange Council announced on Monday the expul- 
sion from the Stock Exchange of Mr Dermot Charles Piper. 
Mr Piper became a member in 1942. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Whitworth and ees ; Staveley Coal and Iron; Charrington, Gardner, Locket; London 
Tin; United Dairies 


4 Net } 





Prices, L pe i pi i ars | Gross 
; if } Price, | Price, jj Yield, | 

Year 1948 | Name of Security Sept.1, | Sept. 4, i Sept. 8, etd, 
Jan. 1 toSept. 8 | . 3948 1948 | «1948 | Sept. 8, 

figh | Low | 1 fe} see 
i Britis ; i jt » & PL 8 a 
101g; | 100%} War Bonds 2§*%, August 1, 1949-51) 1014 | 101% | bc 1 5 lle 
101 | 1003 {Exchequer Bonds 13%, Feb. 15, 1950!) 100 | 1003 || 0 7 11 jl 44 
102} | 100) War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53. 1024 | 1024 | 0 9 6/11 Me 
102{% | 100 ‘War Bonds 24°) March 1, 1952-54.! 1024 | 102. | 0 16 0 | 1 18. 6¢ 
1044 | 101% War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952), 104 | 103 Hl Ll}; 2m 0 
102: 99§ War Bonds 25% Aug. 15, 1954-5S6.;) 102$ 102} i 1.0 5}2 2 lle 
10. 100 Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57....| 103 {103 | I 32112 9 oO! 
105¢ | 100} jNational Def. 3%, July 15, 1954-58] 1048 | 104} |} 1 310) 220 8/ 
1055 101 ‘War Loan 3°, Oct. 15, 1955-59... ./) 105% xdji l 4 91210 W/ 
103} I Savings Bonds 3%, Aug. 15, 1955-65!) 103 1028 71 9 43236 O2 
101 96% {Funding 23% April 15, 1956-61. ...}} 1004} 9ixd} 1 7 612 9 Wi 
L 98: Funding 3° April 15, 1959-69..... | 103} 102.4 xy 110 4)2 16 10/ 
114% | 110$ | Funding 4°, May 1, 1960-90...... | 114 1144 | 019 1;213 Be 
102 4% 91% Savings Bonds 3°(, Sept. 1, 1960-76) 101 101 lll 242127 WW 
a 923 Savings Bonds 2}°% May 1, 1964-67); 97 Swe i111 94,215 3 
ii 112} |'Victory Bonds 4°4°Sept, 1, 1920-761, 114% | 1147 | 1 3 9/216 6 
10} 964 |Savings Bonds 3%, Aug. 15, 1965-75!) 101 101 11 212.19 2! 
lll oat Consols 4%, {after Feb. 1, 1957)... .| 1099 | 109% | 1 0 2) 2 14 10s 
106f | 102} ‘Conversion 34% (after Apr. 2, 1961)'| 1043xd,104Hxdii 1 9 8 | 30 27 
83g 244 Treas. Stk. '24% (after Apr. 1, 1975) T6ypxd} Tojad) 1 i5 9) 3 4s 
9 91} _/Treas. Stk, 3° {after Apr. 5, 1966) - | 94}xd Maxd) 114 |S 5 of 
108 935} © \Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96. .!) 98xd ixdt 114 0;3 1 3 
S324 Ph WConsols 24%. . ils. e eee | 26gxd) 77Axd/ 115 7}3 4 8 
lh 9 British Electricity 3% Gtd. 1968-73 100% xd\l00%xd} 112 41219 4/ 
98 93} | British Transport 3% Gtd. 1978-88 98) | 99% | 11310/3 2 31 
101 ‘British ‘Transport 3% Gtd. 1968-73) 1044xd.100xd/) 112 7/}219 5/1 


Redemption yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable withia the next five years 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 

(nm) Net yields are calculated after a tax at 
* Assumed average life 15 years 6 


at the latest date (marked ‘/’), ing for 
ss. in the {. (f) Flat yield. months, 


























seein Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 8 Dividends | Name of Security |} Sept. 1, } Sept. 8, || Sept. 8, 
~ gig ee——s— Tl <b pind inh 348, 1948. | 1988 
High Low " fa} {(b) (c) | t ' 
ti ; | ’ } 
i % % Other Securities -— £ s. 
1osg | 2014 tl id (4 Australia 34% 1965-69....| 104} | 104} 15 i 9 
| 91 ( (d) (Birmingham 35°, 1966-71. | 93$xd  93hxd'l 2:19 44 
8 Ow | 50 e| 50 c \\Anglo-American Corp. l0s.. 6 i 316 9 
10% | 7 | 5a! 25 b Anglo-Iranian Oil {1 ..... af st. 1313 8 
76/6 | 62/44!! e15 ©} £15 ¢ }Assor. Port.Cem. Ord. Stk./1} 73/9 | 93/- || 4 2 Be 
38/6 | 29/6 H 40 ¢| 40 ¢ |\Austin Motor‘A’Ord.Stk.5s.| 35/- | 35/- | 54 3 
84/- | 72/9) 7a 7 6 |\Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B’ £1...) 76/- 7/6 || 313 2 
103 8} i +20 6] 5 a@/Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1 ...... 9 9% | 2 14 10f 
104/9 | 85/- || 12 6) 8 a@ British Oxygen Ord. £1...) 91/6 | 100/- | 4 0 0 
46/1}} 3%/- || 2a 5 6 |\Courtaulds Ord. Be ki se 5 41/- 41/- | 313 2 
32/6 | 25/1 || 20 a| 7} 6 | Distillers Co. Ord. 4s....... 21/- | 27/3 || 4 0 9 
32/103) 27/9 || 8 c}| 8 ¢ |\Derman Long Ord. f1..... i som 3/9, 5 +k 
79/9 | 68/~ | 15 ¢| 15 ¢ | Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1....) 73/9 74/- 411 
53/-| 44/- || 3a} 7 blimp. Ind, Ord. Stk. fi} 45/- | 45/- | ¢ 811 
6% +H 1936] 13h |!fmperial Tobacco f}....... 5k 41676 
48/9} 40/3 || 10 c| 10 ¢ Lancs, Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.) 43/9 | 44/4 14120 5 
56/6 | 44/103!) 10 c| 10 ¢ \\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1..|| 48/9 | 48/9 | 4.2 * 
3] 47/6 || 12$¢} 10 c London Brick Ord. Stk. 1.4 53/9 | 63/9 |34 5° 
66/1}} 47/- e 412 6 
30} CHTT1¢y ¢ ||Prudential ‘A’ {1.,.....:,. 4 2 7 t 
iy il Bal aos fie (ta 
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ie oi b Stk. ri 6A & i) 39 8 
90 13/ » & Newall Ord. Stk. 1; T1/- | T7/- | 37o 
93/3 | 77/- o Woolworth. (F. W.} Ord. “ B3/~ | Bl/- | 4 6 8 
(a) Interim. (6) Pinal. (c) Whole year. (@) Int. paid half-yearly. (ey To eartest” 
date. (g) Also a stele: af Ai. parteak kek atindenrenn. Views: 
on 15 per cent basis. (J) To latest redemption date. (m) 15 months. Yield .. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
OLLI 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


GRATIFYING FIGURES 


SIR FRANK NEWNES’ REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general meeting was 
held on September 9 at the company’s head 
otfice. The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with the 
accounts. 


The company is again able to present a 
balance sheet and profit and loss account ot 
a gratifying character. 


The combined profits of the organisation, 
comprising eleven publishing gompanies, 
amount to £712,052. After deducting taxa- 
tion of £315,988, the total net profits for the 
year amount to £396,064 as against £279,618 
for the previous year, or an increase of 
£116,446. The year’s figures have bene- 
fited by an exceptional item of £53,767 
representing mainly the surplus realised from 
sale of certain capital assets, so that the in- 
crease in trading profits is approximately 
£62,000. 

The net profits of George Newnes 
Limitec¢—the parent company—amount to 
{199.831 as against £191,604 last year. 
With the amount of £62,254 brought for- 
ward from the previous. year, and after 
deducting dividends on the preference shares 
and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, there is an avai able 
balance of £195,812. The directors propose 
that a final dividend of 10 per cent. be paid 
on the ordinary shares together with a bonus 
of 5 per cent., making with the interim 
dividend a total of 20 per cent., as for last 
year. ‘This wil absorb £75,000, and after 
tansferring £6,500 to employees’ sick and 
pension fund, {£23,416 to supplementary 
pension account, and {£25,000 to general 
reserve, there remains a balance of £65,896 
to be carried forward to nexi year’s accounts. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


There are few items in the balance sheet 
upon which I need comment, most of the 
changes being due to normal business fiuc- 
tuations. General investments at £16,411 
show a reduction of approximately £74,500. 
Certain investments have been realised to 
he'p provide the necessary cash requirements 
for purchasing an interest in another pub- 
lishing business, the completion of which 
came in the current financial vear. I will 
téfer to this again later. With the same 
end in view cash at bank, £506,617, has risen 
by over £200,000. Stocks at £226,329 are 
higher by approximately £55,000, mainly 
attributable to work in progress in_ the 
Preparation of important new projects for 
launching in the next few years. 


An examination of the consolidated 
balance sheet and profit and loss account, 
Setting out the position of the organisation 
as a whole, gives the simplest picture of our 
financia! strength and resources. The total 
issued capital of the subsidiary companies 
held by outside interests is represented b 
£379,424 in preference shares and a small 
amount in ordinary shares in two of the 
smaller companies in. which Newnes have 
a majority holding. With the latter excep- 
tons Newnes own the whole of the ordinary 
shares in their subsidiaries. The Newnes 
capital is £732,472 in preference shares and 
4,900,000 in ordinary shares, so that the total 
issued capital of the organisation is 


£1,111,896 in preference shares and a little 
over £500,000 in ordinary shares. ‘There are 
no debentures, bank loans or other prior 
charges in the balance sheets of any of the 





companies. The capital reserves stand at 
£235,977 and other reserves at £716,272. 
Development reserves, set aside over past 
years for launching new enterprises when the 
appropriate time arrives, are approximately 
£435,000. Undistributed profits in the 
various companies amount to £220,523, and 


the total cash resources are no less than 
£1,228,937. 


Since the end of the financial year a sub- 
stantial interest has been acquired in Temple 
Press Limited, proprietors of a group of 
technical and specialised journals holding an 
eminent position in their respective fields. 
The acquisition conforms to the company’s 
policy of spreading its publishing interests 
as widely as possible, and we believe that 
this investment, who!ly financed out of the 
resources of the group, will prove in every 
way satisfactory. 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


During the year under review the paper 

osition suffered a further setback, supplies 
en periodicals being reduced from 35 per 
cent. to 314 per cent. of prewar quantities, 
Serious questions were presented by this 
unexpected retrogression in the situation, 
but we were able to meet them by resusci- 
tating some of the difficult and painful 
expedients we were bound to adopt in war- 
time, and which we thought we had been 
able to discard for good. Recently the paper 
quota has been restored to 35 per cent., thus 
providing a welcome relief, but even so the 
situation is that many of the publications are 
still unable to meet the full public demand 
for them. 


As an indication of the immense hold the 
periodicals have upon the public in this coun- 
try, shareholders will be interested to know 
that the aggregate circulations of the publica- 
tions owned and published by our group 
alone amount to 6,500,000. Of this figure 
1,250,000 are monthly magazines. Our largest 
circulation is Woman’s Own, a colour-gravure 
weekly with a circulation of over 800,000 
copies per week. We have good reason to 
think that the figure would, readily pass the 
million mark if the necessary paper were 
forthcoming. 


There are powerful claims for additional 
paper for periodicals. There is net only an 
unsatisfied public demand for many of them, 
but they are also deprived through lack of 
pages from rendering the full service they 
are so well fitted to perform to the com- 
munity—the general public, the woman in 
the home, in trade and industry, in technical 
and specialised fields and other important 
directions—all of which have their appro- 
priate journals. There is, as well, a con- 
siderable distribution of British periodicals 
in various countries overseas, where under 
present conditions they have to compete with 
the better values of other countries more 
favourably placed. Clearly these markets are 
of first importance to this country, not simply 
because of the currency value of the exports, 
but because the British periodicals constitute 
themselves as missionaries of the British way 
of life. So far with our own publications 
we have been able to hold our own in these 
markets, but we shall be all the happier 
when we are able to compete on more equal 
terms. 


PENSION FUNDS 


In view of the far-reaching economic 
changes of recent years the directors have 
been giving careful thought to the question 
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ef employees” pensions upen retirement: As 
shareholders are already aware, pension funds 
of a non-contributory character have been 
instituted in the various companies over the 
past 29 years, and altogether a tota! sum of 
£358,707 has been paid into these funds by 
annual allocations. This year the ailocations 
amount to £20,000. Most of the funds are 
now reaching the stage of being sclf- 
supporting, but the directors and trustees 
feel that the pension benefit ought now to be 
increased to meet the changed economic con- 
ditions of today. Accordingly they are pro- 
posing to raise the benefit by one-third, the 
effect. of which must be, of course, that sub- 
stantial annual allocations will be required 
over a longer period before the funds reach 
self-sufficiency. Welcome though this step 
will be both to the beneficiaries and the com- 
pany, the directcrs are of opinion that a 
supplementary plan is required to meet future 
needs, particularly in connection with the 
higher grades of wage and salary personnel. 
Various schemes have been studied but the 
very large initial appropriation required to 
found a suitable plan makes such a course 
impracticable at this stage. It is proposed, 
therefore, as an alternative and as a first 
step that allocations be made to form supple- 
mentary pension accounts in the various com- 
panies. The combined allccations proposed 
for this year amount to £200,000. Of this 
sum the parent company, Newnes, proposes 
to set aside £90,000 in its accounts, made 
up by £66,584 from reserves and £23,416 
allocated from this year’s profits. Pearsan’s 
will commence with £50,000, being £19,860 
from reserves and £30,140 from current 
profits. Country Life, National Trade Press 
and W. H. and L. Collingridge will each 
allocate £20,000. The directors hope that 
the future prosperity of the organisation will 
be such that it will be possible to allocate 
further substantial sums each year so that 
within a reasonable pericd a sufficient total 
amount will have accumulated to permit 
them to review the whole position anew and 
to decide upon the best course to follow in 
the light of the resources then available. The 
directors feel sure that the shareholders will 
share their views in this matter and be fully 
in accord with what is proposed. 


In February last we suffered a deep sorrow 
in losing our old and greatly esteemed col- 
league, W. T. Wallace. His health had been 
failing for some little time before his death, 
but notwithstanding his infirmities he main- 
tained his business interest and enthusiasm 
to the end. He was one of the founders of 
the National Trade Press formed in 1918, and 
had since then acted as managing director of 
that company with great distinction and suc- 
cess. We acquired the control of National 
Trade Press in 1936, and shortly afterwards 
Mr Wallace joined our board. In _ that 
capacity he rendered valuable services to the 
organisation in many directions. His death 
removes a figure we shall always remember 
with deep affection and respect, shared by a 
wide circle who knew him and who worked 
with him. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


As is customary the final paragraph, last 
though by no means least, is devoted again 
to thanking the staffs of all our companies for 
a continuance of their most excellent services 
during the year. This I do most sincerely 
on behalf of the company, and I am sure of 
the shareholders too. I have so often testi- 
fied to the loyalty and able work of the per- 
sonnel that its repetition may appear merely 
conventional. This is not the case, however. 
The board are deeply mindful of the loyalty 
and family spirit ruling throughout the 
organisation, and appreciate what that means 
in efficiency and smooth working. What I 
have already said about our hopes and plans 
on the question of pensions reflects the 
earnest wish of the board to do all that is 
possible in the years ahead to reward goed 
and faithful service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LEWIS BERGER AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Lewis Berger and Sons, Limited, was held, 
on the 6th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Thomas Liiley, vice-chairman, who 
presided in the absence through indisposi- 
tion of the chairman, Lerd Greenwood, read 
the latter’s speech, in the course of which he 
said : 

The accounts cove: approximately 20 
months. They include, for the first time, 
group consolidated figures. Once again 
your chairman is able to report record profits. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUBSIDIARIES 


The continuing and growing success of the 
company even during periods of restriction 
and control is supplemented by the active 
development of the earning power of subsi- 
diary companies overseas; construction of 
new factories and improved production 
equipment ; scientific research into alterna- 
tive raw materials and the formulation ¢f 
specialised surface coatings; sales policy 
which both supports and uses the practical 
services rendered by a highly organised dis- 
tributive trade and enthusiasm: of the com- 
pany’s staff, noticeable both in executive and 
factory operative. 

The group consolidated profit and loss 
account shows a trading profit of over 
£2,000,000 for the period and a profit before 
taxation amounting to £1,868,000. The taxa- 
tion charge of £950,000 is more than one-half 
of the profit earned even though it is reduced 
by amounts previously provided which are 
no longer required. The resulting net profit, 
for the period of approximately 20 months, is 
£918,000. 

Each main production unit of the group 
has contributed record profit earnings to this 
account, In the world of today it is satis- 
factory that so large a proportion of the com- 
pany’s trading profit is earned from factories 
so widely dispersed overseas. 


SUCCESS OF BOARD’S POLICY 


The foundation of the company’s trade has 
been the marketing of paint produets for 
decorative and industrial purposes under 
brand names which have become known for 
the outstanding results which can be achieved 
by the user. During periods of raw material 
difficulty the grouo has avoided the tempta- 
tion to debase the products sold in order to 
increase the quantity availoble for sale. 

I believe this policy is now beginning to 
show results by reducing the effects on the 
company’s trade of what is popularly sup- 
posed to be a current change from a sellers 
to a buyers’ market. 

The popularity of “Pompeian” Enamel 
Paints, of “ Matroil” Oilbound Distempers, 
and of “Lifeguard” Paint products for the 
amateur decorator ‘is still the valuable 
security for profits which Berger factories 
give to stockholders. 

The position disclosed by the accounts 
would seein to allow the directors to declare 
an interim dividend later in the year of 8 per 
cent. Thus distributions to ordinary stock- 
holders during the calendar year 1948, subse- 
quent to the FBI recommendations, would 
total the same rate of 33 per cent. 

The group consolidated balance sheet 
shows that the stockholders’ capital of 
£927,000 is now represented by net assets 
which total nearly £4,000,000. 

Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
nearly £2,000,000. Liquid cash assets are 
maintained as adequate for immediate re- 
quirements of the company’s business. It is 
doubtful whether continuar:ce of the Board’s 
policy of retaining profits for use in the busi- 
ness will be sufficient to provide for the 
planned increase in capital assets. 

The report was adopted. 
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JAMES HOWDEN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 


EXPANDING DEMAND 
MR C. W. HUME’S REVIEW 


The forty-second annua! general. meetiag 
of James Howden and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 8th instant, at 195, Scotland 
Street, Glasgow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, 
M.LN.A., the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr James S. Niven, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the ezuditors. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to April 30, 1948:— 


The accounts this year show very little 
material difference in form as compared with 
previous years, although now in the form re- 
quired by the Companies Act, 1948. 


In the appropriations made by the direc- 
tors, you will notice that the sum transferred 
to the general reserve is double that of the 
previous year, and amounts to £60,000, in- 
creasing this reserve to £245,000. 


TAXATION AND RESERVES 


As will be seen in the consolidated balance 
sheet, the amounts reserved for taxation have 
been subdivided The amounts due for all 
taxation up to April 5, 1948, including profits 
tax on the accounts to April 30, 1948, are 
shown under current liabilities, while the 
income tax for 1948-49 and that for 1949-50, 
not due till January 1, 1949 and 1950, respec- 
tively, have been included in the reserves. 

The capital reserves are shown under sub- 
headings. The excess profits tax postwar 
refund (shown on the. assets side of the 
balance sheet a» recoverable) has been added 
to the amount as credit last year. A further 
provision has been made for deferred repairs 
to cover the increased costs necessary to 
carry these out since the original estimates 
were made. 


During the vear the company purchased 
the goodwill and patent rights of a business 
allied to its own, the proprietor of which was 
a good friend with whom the company had 
worked for many years in close association 
on technical matters. This transaction is 
shown under the heading of goodwill and 
the book value of which was increased 
during the year by the purchase price 
and has now been reduced by a correspond- 
ing appropriation from the profits for the 
year. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The cempany's order book, which, as you 
already know, reflects the demand for equip- 
ment, for power stations and ships, continues 
to mount and the company’s capacity to mest 
this increasing load is being correspondingly 
increased. 


The increased production per man-hour 
which is necessary to maintain our standard 
of living is mainly dependent on increased 
mechanisation of industry with consequent 
increased power consumption The company 
is fortunate that its products are mainiy used 
in the generation of power, and the high 
rate of exnansion of the power supply in- 
dustry, which is bound te continue for many 
years, offers a steady home market for 
our products. The company therefore 
continues to operate under the highest 
priorities for most of its products for the 
home market, and at the same time has a 
large export business amounting to nearly 
one-third of its total sales. 


PURCHASE TAX 


The output of our MacLellan Street factory 
was seriously retarded during several months 
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of the year by restrictions: on the supply of 
material, and also near the end of the year 
under review by the imposition of 66} per 
cent purchase tax om certain products of that 
factory. Au appeal to the government to 
reconsider the tax was successful to the ex- 
tent of having this reduced from 66} per cent, 
to 33§ per cent. During the two months of 
negotiation, however, part of the business 
of this department was brought to a stand- 
still and the company was invelved in some 
loss of profit. It is regrettable that after 
previously giving official encouragement to 
undertake this new class of work, the govern- 
ment should suddenly change its Policy, 
Such arbitrary and 1sapid changes are not 
conducive to the efficient. management of 
business nor to the peace of mind of those 
employed in it. 

Given freedom from such interference and 
assurance @f supplies of essential materials, 
and provided the industrial activity of the 
country continues, the company should be 
fully employed for a long time. 


The company has continued to enjoy the 
loyal support of the administrative and execu- 
tive staff and the workpeople, and I am 
happy on your behalf to thank ali the em- 
ployees of the company for their faithful ser- 
vice. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; the 
proposed dividend was approved ; the retiring 
directors, Mr Crawford W. Hume, M.I.N.A,, 
and Mr Archibald Macfarldhe, M.I.N.A,, 
were re-elected and the auditors, Messrs, Wm, 
Hart, Jr. and Wilson, were reappointed. 


SENA SUGAR ESTATES, 
LIMITED 
DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The twemy-eighth annual general meeting 
of Sena Sugar Estates, Limited, was heid, on 
the 7th instant, in London, the Rt. Hon. Sit 
Francis O. Lindley, G.C.M.G., C.B., CBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The crop turned out better than in the 
previous year and amounted to 56,537 tons 
of sugar compared to 46,529 tons This in- 
crease was due to a variety of causes, the 
principal ones being a better climatic season 
and a larger acreage of land ploughed. 
Prices obtained for our sugar sales were 
much the same as in the previous year, and 
I regret to say that no increase in price im 
Portugal has yet been authorised. The 

creased revenue obtzired from the bigger 
sugar crop was to a large extent offset by am 
increase in cost of production due to the 
high prices now being paid for replacements, 
bags and chemicals and an increase in native 
wages. 

The demand for sugar for native consump- 
tion, both in the local market and neigh- 
bouring territories, continues to expand and, 
in spite of cur increased crop, we werc 
unable to meet it. This year’s crop is turn- 
ing out satisfactorily in spite of a dry season 
_ the factories seirtell crushing early mm 

ay. 

The Lisbon refinery operated intermit- 
tently during the year as the raw sugat 
allotted to us is insufficient to meet the 
capacity of th plant, and the price obtain- 
able does not encourage us to exceed our 
quota. 

The profit on trading for the year amounts 
to £265,445, compared to £238,027 in. the 
previous year. The net profit, after p 
ing for depreciation, comes out at £102,397. 
Your board recommend. the payment of -@ 
dividend of 12 per cent. on the ordinaty 
stock, 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF SYSTEMS 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


The sixty-first aunual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Portt guese Telephone Company 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 
Derwent House, 2, Arundel Street, London, 


“i A. N. Rye, M.LEE. (one of the joint 
managing directors) presided in the absence 
of the chairman of the company, Sir Alexan- 
der Roger, K.C.LE., and read his speech 
which was as follows :— 

During 1947 the stability of the srerling- 
escudo exchange was maintaired and the cur- 
rency accounts have accordingly been co-- 
yerted at the rate of Escs.100 to the £, which 
has been the case since 1940. 

Expenses, including interest on loans, 
interest on the 5 per cent. and 54 per cent. 
debenture stocks, and the sinking fund instal- 
ments on these two stocks amount to £700,863 
compared with £627,998. Revenue amounted 
10 £758,675, as against £687,519. 

In conformity with the consulting en- 
gineers’ recommendation the amount for de- 
preciation, which is included in expenses, 
ugain provides a contribution towards the ex- 
ceptional wear and tear on the plant during 
the war years 


PROFIT AND DiVIDENDS 


Net profit at £57,812 ccmpares with 
£59,521 and after providing for the usual 
dividends of 8 per cent. less tax, on the ordin- 
ary stock, and “A” ordinary shares, amount- 
ing to £57.172, the carry-forward is £42,732, 
against 442,092 brought in 

Fixed assets now total £3.431,714. The 
provision for renewals stands at £1,031,165, 
which is eQuivalent to over 31 per cent. of 
the plant value. 

The provision for renewals and the small 
reserves which the company has been able 
to build up in the past years are all invested 
in the business which urdoubtedly assists the 
economical operating and financing of the 
service to the advantage of the Portuguese 
telephone community. 

Your company and the Portuguese public 
continue to obtain considerable benefit from 
the connection with the Telephone and 
General Trust. Although your company has 
ceased to be a legal subsidiary of the trust, 
the close and helpful relationship between the 
two remains undisturbed and indeed it has 
been strengthened. Your company, with the 
tust, is associated with a group of com- 
panies which has a long and _ world- 
wide experience of the financial, technical, 
engineering and administrative requirements 
of the telecommunications business, and is 
able to draw to the utmost on these and to 
profit from the research activities of the 
group. 

At December 31st last your company was 
in debt to the trust to the extent of £405,646 
7" at September 1, 1948, it amounted to 
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EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


With the limited amount of material which 
has been available to telephone undertakings 
in all parts of the world during the war years 
it was not possible to avoid overloading the 
Plant in the endeavour to fulfil the demands 
of the service. For the purposes of correct- 
ing this and expanding and improving the 
Service generally our gross expenditure on 
Capital account alone during the two years 
1946 and 1947 was over £900,000, Thanks 
t© the co-operation and assistance of our 
Manufacturing associates which we much 
appreciate, we have shipped from Great 
Britain during this pe material to the 
value of £584,000. In addition we have ex- 

in Portugal on purchases of locally 


Manufactured j & contes 
(£185,000) " material 18,500 


We do nor limit our requirements for 
material to Great Britain. We extend our in- 
quiries to all countries which manufacture 
telephone material whenever we think there 
are possibilities of supply. So far, however, 
cur experience has been that with a tew 
minor exceptions Britain is still in advance 
of the others when price, delivery and speci- 
fications are all taken into account. 


STATION GROWTH 


A further 8,361 stations were added in 
1947, making a total 4t December 31st last of 
80,546. This is cquivalent to a growth of 
11.5 per cent. For the two years 1946 and 
1947 the number of stations has been in- 
creased by 15,341, 

Station growth does not alone describe 
the heavy work performed by the company 
in Lisbon and Oporto in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the systems generally. 
Considerable expansions and extensions of ex- 
change equipment and cable plant were also 
undertaken which added materially to the 
work involved. 

We have now 147 exchanges of various 
capacities throughout the company’s con- 
cessionary areas in Lisbon and Oporto, but in 
spite of this great expansion the waiting list 
today is about 21,500, which is the highest 
it has yet reached. 

Notwithstanding the vast quantities of 
telephone material which since the war years 
have been manufactured for civilian use the 
demand for telephones in every country con- 
tinues to be in excess of the ability of the 
world’s factories to supply, and is likely to be 
so until the shortages of the war years are 
overtaken. Certainly im the case of Britain 
it is intensified by the necessity for exporting 
the greater part of the telephone plant manu- 
factured here, and Portugal is very high in the 
list of those countries which benefit as a 
result of this, 


HIS EXCELLENCY DOCTOR OLIVEIRA 
SALAZAR’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Since the last general meeting I have been 
to Portugal on three occasions, in October, 
1947, and in April and July, 1948. My April, 
1948, visit coincided with the celebrations 
then proceeding in commemoration of His 
Excellency Dr Oliveira Salazar’s twentieth 
anniversary of his accession to office. 

Expressions of goodwill and congratula- 
tiens reached His Excellency from all over 
Portugal, Metropolitan and Colonial, and 
from many countries abroad. 

I. ventured to send to the Portu- 
guese newspapers a public tribute to 
His Excellency on behalf of © your 
company, the Lisbon Tramway Company 
and othe- interests with which I am con- 
nected in Portugal, and I was gratified to 
find that it was widely given front page pub- 
licity. It was pleasant to be able to say that 
we shared in the confidence which the people 
of. Portugal have for their great Prime 
Minister, who had steered his country 
through all the perils and difficulties of the 
past years with such consummate skill, wis- 
dom and. integrity, and who had earned 
the respect and regard of Britain and many 
other countries. 

During that visit I had the honour of 
being received by His Excellency and was 
able to give personal expression to the good 
wishes and congratulations which had been 
conveyed to him. I also had the honour 
of being received by His Excellency during 
my July, 1948, visit. 


NECESSITY FOR TARIFF ADJUSTMENT 


The purposes of my two visits to Portugal 
in 1948 were principally to explain to the 
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a authorities that the necessity for 
an adjustment of telephone rates, owing to 
our great expansion prograthme and the 
continued rising costs of labour, materials, 
and all expenses, had ¢ increasingly 
urgent since the company had first broached 
the subject to the Government in 1945. _ 

I have found a ready. understanding of 
the company’s difficulties and the nature of 
our probierns. 

Our case is now being examined in detail 
by the Government representatives in co- 
operation with the representative of your 
company and we are hopeful otf a satisfactory 
eutcome at an early date. 

_ It will be appreciated that until this matter 
is settied our pians for future financing must 
necessarily remain in abeyance. 


EXCHANGE OF VISITS 


Mr Hollyer accompanied me to Portugal 
during my visits. In the early part of the 
year, Wing-Commander Hulbert was. abie 
to see Our properties in Lisbon and Oporto 
and meet our personnel there. 

Mr A. F, Roger, who knows Portugal well 
through his other business interests there, has 
paid a further visit since his appointment. 
Senior officials from Portugal were in Eng- 
land at various umes during 1947 for con- 
sultation and exchange of views, particularly 
On engineering tecnnique..._Clearer under- 
standing and co-operation and avoidance of 
Geiay results from these personal contacts. 


CONDITIONS IN PORTUGAL 


Conditions generally in Portugal improved 
during the year. A determined and successful 
efiort was made by the Government to check 
the serious postwar inflationary tendencies 
caused by a scarcity of consumer and other 
gocds which was seriously affecting the living 
standard of most classes. Luxury imports 
were reduced to a minimum and imported 
food stuffs increased from various countries. 

The Government continued to press on 
with their plans for further industrialising 
and modernising the country. 

From my personal knowledge of Portugal 
which has been acquired over a number of 
years, I am able to pay a sincere and apprecia- 
live tribute to the progress made. 

All the large schemes, such as those for 
supplying hydro-electrification plant for 
supplying current to the country, the electri- 
fication of the railways, and the expansion of 
the mercantile fleet are steadily going for- 
ward, The harbour works, docks, Custem 
houses and storage buildings, in Lisbon and 
Oporto, have proved and expanded, greatly 
aiding the loading and unloading of cargu and 
assisting passengers services, 

New business and residential premises are 
constantly increasing in all the big towns and 
the roads, both hignways and byeways have 
much improved. 

For the twentieth year in succession 
Portugal has had a balanced budget, and its 
financial resources and reserves create con- 
fidence that the jndustria] and agricultural 
development of the country will proceed 
satisfactorily. 

It is essential that the telecommunications 
services of the country should be maintained 
at the highest level of efficiency so that they 
can assist the national economy by facilitating 
the commercial, social and cultural life of the 
community in harmony with the Government 
plans. Your company continues to do its 
utmost to- help the Government in every 
possible way. 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


Mr A. F. Roger was appointed to the 
London Board in April last. He has been 
connected with the telephone business and 
has been a director of other telephone com- 

anies for a number of years, and his knew- 
ledge and experience is greatly welcomed, 

We also welcome to the directorate Doctor 
Augusto de Castro, who was appointed to 
the local Board in July of this year, and is 
a valuable addition to its strength. 

The company is truly fortunate in its direc- 
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torate in Portugal. The chairman, Senhor 
Branco Cabral, who is ably supported by his 
colleagues, has a wide and successful experi- 
ence of public utility administration and is 
indefatigable in his work for the compaay. 
Our legal adviser, Dr. Bustorff Silva, is also 
a tower of strength and gives us unstintrgly 
of his time. 

Snr. Antonio Calem, who so admirably 
represents the directorate in Oporto, was 
appointed a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire last September, and we take 
this public opportunity of congratulating 
him. 

Mr Thorp has been with the company for 
23 years, the last two years and more as 
general manager. The directors in London 
and Portugal have complete confidence in 
his ability and qualities. 

All the personnel and staff met the de- 
mands of the year with great willingness and 
in the earnest desire to give satisfaction to 
the company and to the public we serve. 
On your behalf I thank them all for their 
work. 

Our employees number over 3,000, of 
whom 99 per cent. are Portuguese, apd we 
continue to do all we can to further their 
interests and welfare within the capacity of 
our resources. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, P.C., C.H., 
Chairman of the Company, presided, on the 
9th instant, at the fifty-second annual general 
meeting of Wm. Cory and Son, Limited, 
held in the Council Chamber of the Cham- 
ber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
E.C.3. 

The follewing is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

The net profit for the year is £679,207, 
against a corresponding figure for last year 
ot £440,669. 

In conjunction with Powell Duffryn, 
Limited, we have acquired the share capital 
of John Kelly, Limited, Belfast, and a num- 
ber of other companies under the control of 
the Kelly family. 

The uistribution of coal in this country 
has been more than maintained in the year 
under review, and our river properties, in- 
cluding our large fleets of tugs and lighters, 
were employed to the maximum. Our fleet 
of coal-carrying steamers has continued to 
run at full strength. 

The export of coal from the United King- 


dom has moved forward. during the year, 
and while still relatively insignificant, should 
steadily increase. 

ihe company’s oil trade has reached a new 
high level in spite of the serious shortage 
of all cil products which developed in the 
course of the year. 

The coal trade in South Africa has con- 
tinued to suffer fiom a short supply of rail- 
way wagons, in consequence of which the 
output of our Natal Colleries shows a marked 
reduction. This wagon shortage has _ be- 
come more pronounced in the last few 
months, affecting more especially deliveries 
of coal for export, and causing great delay 
to the vessels loading coal cargoes at Durban 
and Lourenco Marques. 

Decisions will shortly be taken to increase 
the output of our Natal Collieries to meet 
an expanding demand in the Union for cok- 
ing coal, The sinking of a new pit and the 
erection of the ancillary machinery will take 
several years, and by that time it is expected 
that our output will no longer be restricted 
by shortage of wagons. 

For the current financial year there is a 
noticeable falling off in the demand for coal 
for certain industries, only part of which is 
seasonal, and the stocks of these consumers 
as well as some of the public utilities are 
larger than for some time past. 

Negotiations have opened between the 
National Coal Board and the Distributors 
and Exporters to fix the terms and conditions 
of sale and the remuneration to attach to the 
distribution of coal in this country and for 
export. 

The report was adopted. 





SILENTBLOC, LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting cf 
Silentbloc, Limited, was held, on the 9th 
instant, in London, Mr Harold Vezey Strong 
(chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s speech :— 

The trading profit for the year ended May 
31, 1948 by comparison with the previous 
year, has increased by £26,601, or 29 per 
cent., and, for your information, combined 
sales have increased by 25 per cent, 
depreciation has risen by 119 per cent. 
due mainly to heavy purchases of plant and 
machinery, including that bought from the 
Ministry of Supply, but taxation on the actual 
year’s profits has risen from £38,108 to 
£52,318, am advance of no less than 37 per 
cent., leaving a net profit increase for the 
year of £4,162 or 12 per cent. 

After making all the provisions we deem 
necessary, providing also for a final dividend 
of 4d. per share, less tax, and bringing in the 
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balance from the previous 
there femains a balance Lon — 
account of £22,314 which we propose to carr 
serpin sat the current year, 7 
n the last prewar year our 
numbered 739, today they pumber Eine 
which indicates the widening spread of our 
products over the field of general engineering 
Moreover, we are exporting to eighteen coun. 
tries at the present ttme—not in large quanti- 
ties but in a nice steadily expanding way, In 
the field of rail traction and of rubber susp 
sion Our engineers are closely co ‘ 
with electric and diesel loananenins Guides 
in evolving designs—incorporating our pro. 
ducts—to introduce resilience where desirable 
into bogies and traction wheels, and also for 
the suspension of coaches by entirely new 
methods. % 
We have acquired new rights, we have en. 
tered into reciprocal agreements beiween us 
and our American friends with the inventor 
of the original silentbloc—Leon Thiry—as 
the connecting link, and we have formed our 
own companies in Canada and Australia w 
produce and market components both of Bri- 
tish and American design, according to the 
respective needs of the British and American 
firms now established or to be established 
in these two Dominions. These steps 
forge sound new links in a chain which 
we believe will in due course be further 
strengthened and extended, 


THE ANDRE RUBBER COMPANY 


To date—and remember it is still very 
early days—the company has received orders 
for its “rubbers” from 127 British mills; 
deliveries have been made to 68 of these mills 
and repeat oiders are being received. The 
largest woollen mill in the country, which 
has co-operated with your subsidiary for over 
two years, has placed orders for the re-equip- 
ment of the whole of its condensers with 
“ Andre rubbers” in place of leather, which 
fact after many months testing we feel we 
may regard as an outward and visible sign of 
the superionty of the Andre product. This 
order alone is of sufficient magnitude to indi- 
cate the potentialities ahead. Satisfactory 
first orders have also been received from Swe- 
den, Holland, Belgium and South Africa, and 
just recently two Swiss mills have placed ini- 
tial orders for testing purposes. 

In addition the company has produced the 
“ Andre Synthetic Condenser Tapes ” which 
are already in use in 2 number of important 
woollen mills, while rubber “ pickers ” for the 
Northrop type of locm have also been suc- 
cessfully developed. Increasing business is 
“er being obtained for both these new pro- 

ucts, 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended of 
4d. per share (making 7d. per share for the 
year) was approved. 


LL SS “sees A <sstee  S 


NOTICES 





THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Economics and 


Statistics. The commenc.ng salary will be at the rate of £650 per | 


annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to 
whom applications should be sent as soon as possible. 


BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (INC,) 
Applications are invited for appointment as Secretary on retirement 
of present occupant of the office. Candidates, preferably between 35 
and 45, must have had wide experience in secretarial and administrative 
work; a University Degree or some knowledge of legal work an advan- 
tage but not essential. Post, which also carries with it the secretarial 
responsibility for the Birmingham Section of the British Industries 
Fair, is a whole-time pensionable appointment. It offers considerable 
scope and a particularly interesting type of work to the selected candi- 
date. Remuneration is commensurate with the high degree of responsi- 
wed aa and J prestige of the office. 
assent occupant will remain in Office for-a period of time to e 
the selected candidate to take over smoothly and efficiently. = 
Applications, stating age and giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience together with the names of three referees, and present 
remuneration, should be addressed to the President, Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, 95, New Street, Birmingham, 2, marked 
THAN tial pos oar cter 1. ik, Siteastng ates ctu aT ee 
on Oc Pr Ag ‘anvassing eithe irec - 
directly will disqualify. ee ee ne 


B.*, com girl, 21,’ wants post in London. Willing to be trained 
«for Market Research, Sales Intelligence, busi i i 
Intelligent and hard working.—Box SIL. i ergo conrca pete: 


The Transter Books will be CLOSED from September 17 to October 2 
1918, both days inclusive. By Order of the Board, 
3 Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2 & 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. September 8, 1948. 


U K.-DOMINION Wool Disposals Ltd. (The Joint Organisation) 
A’ requires a qualified Economist/Statistician to take charge of is 
Statistical Department. Preferably applicants should have some admini- 
strative experience and be capable of interpreting international com- 
mercial Statistics. The Joint Organisation is responsible for the 
orderly disposal of the stock of Dominions’ woot accumulated during 
the war and at the same time operates a system of reserve prices 
Dominions’ wool coming on to the market in Australia, New Z 
South Africa and the U.K. Applications giving particulars of qualifica- 
tions, experience and salary required should be made to the Secretary, 
U.K.-Dominion Wool Disposals Ltd., 8, Moorgate, Lendon, E.C.2. ‘ 
IRST-CLASS Book Salesmen required by important London 
F lishers. Experience of selling to the Book Trade essential. Advaty 
tage to have knowledge of Export work. Men selected will be trained 
in London with a view to sending overseas later if opportunity arises. 
saci aaa should apply in writing giving et Eis, 
, qua ations, age and sa required, to Box No. 
c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad ey re.” ne a ae 
A . COMPREHENSIVE service for industrialists: The Advertise 
‘A specialises in the planning and conduct of political, © 
ecohomic surveys, public relations and public affairs, person 
tions: he has wide experience at home and abroad, and is 
to operate at high levels and on a big scale; preliminary consul! 
need incur no liability: highest possible references, of course.— Box 99. 







nel re 





Cee urgently requires sound copy Arnold Plant's “ Some Moder 
Business Problems.''—Box 818. 
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THE. ECONOMIST, September 11, 1948 


t 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended September 4, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 450,359,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £82,634 .000 
and issues‘to sinking funds £2,945,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{1,509,000 the surplus accrued since April 
jst is (250,384,078 against {212,741,229 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


—_— 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- : - 
Revenue | mate, — a Week ended 
1948-45 to to i as 
Sept.”| Sept. f 7EP&) GPE 
‘: bo ,, : 
1oi7 | joan | 1947 | 1948 
el 
ORDINARY 
Revenut 
hide Tax...... 1309150) 350,389 369,319 18,458, 17,345 
Sar-tax ... ..., 90,0007 17,055 22,950 250 450 
Estate, etc., Duties 160,000) 73,379 79,300) 3,500 2,650 
Stamps. ......-+-| 55,000) 20,780 24,685 1,300, 1,100 


Profits Tax... Lion coe} 12,920 49,310 640, 3,600 

EPT......... J.) 222004 94.486 51,250 7,400 1,850 

Other Inland Rev.; 1,006 410 90 WE ses 

SoecialContributn, | 50,006 cee 11,456 oes 950 
ron 


Total Inland Rev. }1915150§ 569,119 608,354) 31,558 27,945 


Siabetat > « xn;- «: 820,600) 333,539 350,107} 15,170 18,038 
BRCSC «2. cs ceeee 726,550) 255,200 329,320 1,800 3,039 
Total Customs & - 5 ; 


Excise ....- 55% 1547150 588,739 679,427] 16,970 21,077 


Motor Duties.....° 50,000) 10,215 9,45 236 311 
Surplus War Stores | 102,000] 78,697) 22,37 599! 73 
Surplus Receipts i 

from Trading. . 57,000 25,000 826... ote 
PONet Receipts)! ... 1,730 664 650 400 
Wireless Licences. 11,000) 3,196 3,309 ... |... 
Crown Lands. .... 1,000 440 39Q iw owe 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans...) 14,000) 15,316) 9,035{ 1,547! ... 
Miscell. Receipts.. | 68,000) 161,600 73,894] 2,749 533 


Total Ord. Rev... 3765 


, 50,339 


- 
on 
$ 
> 
he 
> 
° 
~) 
~ 
— 
ion 
- 


SeF-BaLaNcineG 
Post Offiee....... 150,200 59,550 64,400) 1,650 1,800 


Income Lax on 


E.P.T. Refunds’ 16,000) 11,303 3,37 208, 109 


PE eae vesetpe 393150051524899 1475482) 56,166, 52,248 


























Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 

(£ thousand) 
Esti- ; 
Expenditure mate, Week ended 
1948 4 TEST 
dept. | Sept. 

6, 


1947 | 1948 





ORDINARY 
Expenprrure 
hit. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt .... . | 500, 
Payments to N 


42,768, 38,176 


ireland......../ 26, 164-938 
Other Cons. Fund} 
Services ....... | §=8,00¢ | 25 


43,533 39,139 
43.200, 43,495 


eee 534.000 
Supply Services .. |244267 








Total Ord, Expd.. 86,733) 82,634 
Sinking Funds... . | » > 2,945 
Seur-BaLancine eee cae 
Post Office... .,. 150,2 1,650) 1,800 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds: 16, 208 109 
Se ee 5172857}1304575/1225098) 88,591 87,488 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £263,603 to 


(3,228,237, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £43,768,923 to {25,707 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ; 
Tithe Act, 1936 (sec. 26) PES. sengnanel 


Riv OC Sa hss CONSE Ra eE és 8&7 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

P.O. and Telegraph Acts, 1946 and 1948...... 2005 550 
P.T. PUNO sve 5, scahns<nigin cd tee sesh see lide Pee" 1s 
eas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4{1).... 5 

ret (Seot.) Act, 1944, sec. 4(2) and Housing 
(Fin. Prov.) (Scot.) Act, 1946, sec. 13(2).......- 400 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec 3(2)...... 3,400 
Towns Act, 1946, sec. BS: ore ccis Gouge 6 
ar Damage : Bost we Trams; . ss. ers 500 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... . 357 








CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 

Net Receiprs | Ner REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ..4. 6,058 | Nat. Savings Certs. 100 
25% Def. Bonds... 293 | 3% Def. Bonds.... 1,310 
Tax Reserve Certs. 6,357 | Other Debt :-— 

Other Debt :-— External ...aes 892 


Internal....,.... 11,503 
Ways & Means Ad- 
Vances 000s. 7,360 


46,071 2,302 


* Including £841,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 







Ways and 

























Treasury Means Total 
Date Bills : Advances Float- 
a Bank ing 
| Public of Debt 
Tender |} 


Depts. Eng- 
lane 






2190-0 | 2466-4 1304°0 


} 











































22. | 2210-6 | 2626-6 1362-0}6511-1 
» 2912210-0' 2620-2 1377-01 6510-5 
June 5] 2210-0} 2626-7 1410-01 6523-5 
» 12}2210-0 | 2608-9 1423-516525-2 
» 19}2210-0' 2635-1 1445-5] 6573-8 

i ae 4817-3 1468-0] 6555-7 
July 1012210-0| 2625-9 1429-5] 6547-7 
» 17} 2216-0 2632-4 1429-5] 6581-1 
» ©2412210-0' 2632-8 1429-5} 6580-1 
»» 31}2210-0 2620-3 1429-51 6561-0 
Aug. 7}2210-0) 2598-5 1429-5] 6508-5 
» 14)2210-0 2355-6 1429-5] 6282-0 
» 21}2210-0 | 2398-0 1441-0}6535°9 
» 28}2210-0 | 2386-0 1441-016323-8 
2210-0 2392-0 1455-5] 6351-8 








TREASURY BILLS 


(¢ million) 













Average Cent 
Rate : 
mnt of Aloe. | Allotted 
= Min. 
“ Rate 


£ 





June 4 | 1: 40 
” iL 0! 1: 49 
» cae 0 | 1-8 57 
a | ‘0 | i: 48 

July 2 -0 1: 45 
at ‘0 }: 48 
spi 0 1- 48 
mca 0 | 1- 43 
co 0 | i: 42, 

Aug. 6 0 | 1- 44 
ae “0 1: 53 
» 2 0 1- 52 

-0 . 


On September 3rd applications for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 41 per cent of the 
amount applied for at {99 17s. 5d. and applications at 
higher prices were accepted in full, £170 mullion (maxi- 
mum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for September 
10th. For the week ended September llth the Banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of £110 
million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
f thousand) 
Week Ended 


Aug. 30, | Ang. 28, 
1947 1948 















Savings Certificates :— 

















Raceits. 2... esas cusses. 4,500 | 1,800] 48,150 

Repayments ........+++- 2,400 |. 2,600 57,100 

Net Savings ......6..--- 2,100 |Dr, 800 1Dr. 8,950 
Defence Bonds :— 

RACTOIG «iss sieges ss yve ee 16,975 

Repayments ........--.- 19,187 

Net Savings .......6+0+. i 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 












Banks :— 
Receipts...... ine £hRp eee 10,972 | 10,886 | 257,396 
Repayments ..+.eeeeeses 10,179 | 11,638 | 266,589 







193 \Dr. 752 


2,980 'DrI,839 
432 | "468 


2,242 | 2,286 


Net Savings .........05- 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested... ... 
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Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Tssued:— Govt. Debt...  Akino 
In Circulation 1248,206,261 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,218,833 

pertment .. 52,041,572} Other Sees.... 761,245 
Coin (other 

than goki). .. 4,822 

Amt. of Fid.—---———- 

Essne oss oye: 1300,000,060 


Gold Coin and 
Bultion tat 


172s. 3d... per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
130,247,833 130,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ...... 34,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 397,479,291 
Ms vant 3,929,140 | Other Secs.:- 29,843,532 
Public Deps.:- 60,280,174} Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 10,546,767 Advances... 8,522,024 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 21,321,508 
Special Ace. 49,733,407 


Notes....... « 52,041,572 
Other Deps.:~ 401,610,474} Coin. .... esc 1,008,393 
Bankers..... 308,128,932 
Other Acets,... 93,481,542 
480,372,788 480,372,788 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


{ million 













ssuée Dept. : 


Notes m circulation... ... 1 389- 61253-3'1249-0 1248-2 
Notes in banking depart- i i 

WONT ihc ise 46-9} -51-3, 52:0 
Gevernment debt and j { 

sucurities® iiss edi. *4299- 2 1299-2)1299-2 
Other securities,........ “6 0-8 6-8 600-8 
Css cpuevis dec eeeein 4B 0-2 0-2; O-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz... ° m 172/32 172/3) 172/3 


Banking Dept. :-— 


Deposits -— 

*ublic Accounts ........ 16-9} 10- 10-5 
Treasury Special Account 33° 48-6 49-7 
ORMOND Sc ccscissx isnt? 300-3) 307-0) 308-1 

90- . 3. 5 

pes cebu CeCe hawks be , 8 
Piet awe hiv ee “§ 

Risks pads ‘5 

3 

Gale eb GbRS 1 Meek ares ‘3 
Beis «vende “0 

Vasa hos ws see 4 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 7 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold, 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :-— 













SILVER 


j 


London iNew York! Bombay 
ounceiper ounce:per 100 tola 
i «4 





1948 







a 

hy: Bae 172 14 
~~ a. Unquoted 0 
at 4% li4. 4 16. 68 
we se Market Closed 
BS Market Closed 

8... 172 13 











New Business Contacts 
With its wide network of Branches, The 
Union Bank of Australia is able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new business relationships in Australasia. It 
desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 
Full information 1s available on all aspects 
of industrial, commercial and social conditions 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Head Office : 
71, CO) 
LONDON, E. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Established 1837 


Branches throughout 
Austraia 
and New Zealand. 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chiet Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS  £17,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €102,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €189,000,000 
(1947 Accounts) 







UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Applications are invited for the appointment of a Research Lecturer 


in the Department of Political Economy. Salary £675 rising by £25 
anrually to £800. A scheme of family allowance is in operation. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary to the 
University to whom applications, accompanied by the names of three 
referees, should be addressed not later than September 30, 1948, 











THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


CHAIR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Owing to the impending retirement of Professor G. V. Portus, the 
CHAIR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE will be vacant at 
the end of 1948 and applications for the post are invited. 

Weight will be given to the particular interests of the successful 
applicant, but it is hoped that he will give courses en the evolution 
of sone with some emphasis on the development of the Asiatic 
woria. 

Salary £1,400 Australian a year with F.S.S.U. superannuation benefits. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, 32, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is September 30, 1948. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(SHORTLY TO BECOME UNIVERSITY OF NATAL) 

iy gy are invited for the post of LECTURER IN COMMERCE 
in Durban. 

Applicants should have a degree in Commerce or Economics and 
should state in their applications any special qualifications to lecture 
on marketing, mternational trade, business finance, industrial organisa- 
tion and management or practical banking. 

The salary will be on the scale: 

Men: £550 x 25+-£725 

«Women: £425 x 25—£600 i 

A cost of living allowance, at present amounting to £154 per annum 
for a married person and £44 for a single person, is paid in addition. 
The initial salary will be determined in accordance with the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful apolicont. 

Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident Fund is compulsory. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, 32, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is September 30, 1948. 

DMINISTRATION.—Scotsman (40), available now. Chartered 
Accountant and Cost Accountant. Twenty-five years’ experience 
professional, commercial and trade association secretarial work, in- 
cluding six years secretary/manager wartime pool company, turnover 
£250,000 p.a. Accounting, investigations and reports, statistics, indus- 
trial organisation, price maintenance agreements, negotiations Govern- 
ment departments and trade unions.—Wm. Eadie, 49 London Road, 
Reading, Berks. 











YOUNG man experienced company secretarial work passed C.L.5S. 
Finals seeks position with good prospects in commercial firm, 
would consider position provinces or abroad. Box 802. 





ONOURS Graduate coaches personally (North London) or by 
correspondence. Economics, Mathematics, Statistics, History, etc. 
Box 803. 


ee ae 


P ostal =A ral 


Tuition for B.Sc.ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification tor statisticai, research 
and welfare work m commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894) : moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





im Csre: Britain st. CLEM Press ,P 
at 22 Ryder eee: St. Saaae's, Landen. SW, 










“THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(ince! poraigu in he a 
CAPITAL 18$UE0 AND FULLY PMG UPD a ie 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - ° ‘ 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . . . 
Head Office: HONGKONG 


Obie: Manager ‘iss Howovraste A. Mousa, 0.B.8. 
BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (on. INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Rangoon Peiping Haiphous Jobore Bahru BORNEO ©on) 
CEYLON Shangha. Kuala Sandakan 
Colombo Swatow JAPAN Lampa: Tawau 
CHINA ‘Tientsin Maiacoa PHILIPPINES 
Amoy Tsingtao Kare Muar Holle 
Canton EUROPE Tokyo Penang Manit» 
*Ohetoo *Hambary *Yokohamn Singapore SIAM 
Chunkine Lyons JAVA Sungei Patan Bangkok 
*Dairea HONGKONY Batavia Teluk Anson UNITED 
Foochow Hongkong NORTH 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO 7 
*Harbin INDIA Cameron Brooei Town UBA. 
Moukdeo Hombay Highiand Jeaseiton New York 3 
Nanking Calcutta lpob Kuala Belait Sap Francisco 
*Branches no! ye! re-opened, 
Office : 9, GRACECHUARCH STREET, E.C.;. 


London . 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service &» Trustee an’ Executor & aiso undertaker by the Bank’ ‘Trustee 


Companies m 
HONGKONG LONDON 





SINGAPORE 





AVELING BARFORD LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Wednesday Sep. 
tember list, the following Resolution was passed: — . 

“It was resolved that an Interim Dividend be paid on October 35 
1948, on the £375,000 Ordinary Stock at the rate of 5 per cent (actual) 
less tax, and that the Ordinary Stock transfer books of the company 
be closed from September 15, 1943, to September 28, 1948. both dates 


inclusive.”’ 
By Order of the Board, 


H. C, RYAN, Secretary, 
Grantham, September 1, 1948 * 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT (London) invites applications 
a from men and women for unestablished posts as (1) Assistant in 
Press Office, and (2) Research Writer. Candidates must be journalists 
with experience and interest in economic and financial affairs, and a 
knowledge of scientific and technological subjects would be an adyan- 
tage. Salary range: £600-£800 per anum (inclusive). 

Written applications, giving date of birth, full details of qualifica. 
tions and experience, including dates, should be addressed to London 
Appointments Officer, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, q 
reference K.X.512/513. Original references must not be forw 
Only candidates selected for interview will be advised. 





fp, SSIBT ANT ACCOUNTANT, first-class man required for West African 
Gold Mine. Must be qualified, about 35 years of age and practical 
costing experience with mining corcern or modern engineering fim 
would be an advantage. Salary £70-£75 per month, according to experi. 
ence. Overseas tours 15 months, followed by three months’ leave on fall 
pay. Bungalow accommodation with simple furniture provided, also 
travelling expenses and first-class passages. Free medical attention— 
Write, giving details of experience, to Box 3692, c/o Whites, Ltd., 72-78, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. : 
"[‘EXTILE Marketing Manager required by manufacturers of glass 
yarns. The post is an important one, concerned with the 
sion of applications and sales of glass yarns. Applicants should be 
between 30 and 40 and have a wide experience in textile sales and 
manufacture. A University or other qualification in textile subjects 
is desirable. Apply by letter, giving short details of training-and 
experience, to M.D., Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancs. 
ONDON Book Publishers require first-class man to handle Sales 
Promotion work. Must be experienced in the preparation and 
supplying of appropriate selling material to both home and overseas 
markets. Not over 25. Applicant with B.Com. or B.Sc. Econ. Degree, 
or equivalent educational standard preferred. Interesting and progres- 
sive opening for the right man. Write, giving particulars of experience, 
qualifications, age and salary required, to x No. E496, c/o Streets, 
110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 











a 


LONDON firm of Industrial and Business Consultants requires 
several first-class men of highest integrity, one for Senior position. 
Recognised degree in Engineering, and apprenticeship. Aout. tem 
years’ varied experience Works Managemént. Previous ex 
Management Consultancy for Senior Post. Age 30-40. Remuneration 
wil} correspond to requirements and individual. Our Staff have been 
informed. Full particulars in strict confidence to Box 815. 


—— 


RvsiNEss MAN (Wykehamist). of proved ability and adaptability, 
with fine record in peace (sales and advertising administration) 
and war (lieut.-colonel, staff), seeks scope for creative thinking, initia- 
tive and modern methods of marketing and sales promotion.—Box 820. 


eemeerncecneeningnemeaenpanceneriean sana aipemaee 


—— 





fPYECHNICAL ASSISTANT, production engineer, 25, Grad. LPB, 
seeks position. Experienced process research, abstracting. Original 

work layout costing. Tech. German, French. Typing, some sho 

Free mid-September.—Box 814. 


YXPERT Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating, and/or Book-keeping 
offered by highiy qualified secretary. Services available hourly-of 
otherwise by arrangement.--Box 810. : 


pet en eter einen set —— eer 


RIVATE SECRETARY required for Managing Director of inter 
national Company. London (Mayfair) office, Languages an 
tage but not essential. Good salary and working conditions, 
apply in handwriting to Box - 807. 


EEE 
Miike tes oe Sak a, 
YOUNG man (27), good administrative and accounting experiem 
Inter.B.Com., preparing for Final, sound working know f 
French, seeks appointment in France or French North Africa.—Box. 














“oe 


NVESTMENT.—The Entire Share Capital of company owning. 

prietaries in-a United Kingdom city yielding a gross . 

approximately £25,000 is offered for sale.—Box No. 500, 
18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


OTHER NOTICES SPPEAR 


tae 





LA 0 iS 





St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. bli : by NEWSPAPER 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, September 11, 1948. 
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